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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Sen, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthines. of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution tor sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Our Great Commission 


UR world is torn by forces of conflict—forces of 
reaction and forces of radicalism, both of which 
threaten violence, special interests which 

threaten disruption, and moral inertia or moral 
cynicism which threaten stagnation or destruction. 
Such a world needs a force which will courageously, 
patiently, and persistently labor for the common good 
and the best interests of all, for peaceful and equitable 
relations between men. Such a force would not be 
afraid to rebuke injustice and succor the oppressed; 
it would be wise enough not to align itself with any 
class against other classes, but it would labor for all 
classes and always in the spirit of love. 

The churches ought to provide this healing force. 

The churches can provide this foree. The churches 
have the greatest opportunity in their history to be 
this force. Men are weary of struggle, but things are 
out of joint and so they struggle on, in an atmosphere 
of increasing suspicion and ill will. In their weariness 
and desperation men say that moral forces are nought 
and that economic forces are all, forgetting that 
underneath every economic force and process are the 
promptings of age-old human impulses, undisciplined 
greed and unhumanized will to power, throwing things 
out of joint. In the midst of this scene stands the 
church, with her great commission to preach (that is 
to proclaim by deed and word) the gospel of human 
brotherhood, “‘to heal the sick,’ ‘“‘to relieve the op- 
pressed,” “to uplift the fallen,’ and with her great 
evangel that in righteousness and good will among 
men 7s the way to life abundant. Far more than any 
materialist with his economic interpretation of history, 
the church has firm grounds for confidence in her 
gospel. That gospel is grounded in reality. Never was 
a thesis more fully proved than the ancient assertion 
that “the wages of sin is death.’’ Behind her the 
church has generations of history in which a “force 
that makes for righteousness” has destroyed millions 
of men and smashed countless empires, when those 
men and empires based their lives and policies on 
greed and material force. Behind her also the church 
has generations of history in which the power of 
righteousness living in the hearts of men has made 
our world slowly better. 

je Thus great is our commission, mighty is our 
evangel. Certainly churchmen everywhere ought to 


reconsecrate themselves to this commission and this 
evangel at the opening of another church year. If we 
are inclined to be discouraged we ought to thoroughly 
re-examine the grounds of our confidence in the light 
of a sane historical perspective. Those grounds will 
be found to be solid. Great is our responsibility, for 
“where there is no vision the people perish.” If the 
churchmen, laymen as well as ministers, lose the 
courage of their vision only a short time, but a blunder- 
ing generation or two will stand between us and chaos. 
A wise old Hebrew prophet, commenting on the 
difficulties of his world, uttered this warning: ““Woe 
unto ye fearful hearts and faint hands. Woe unto you 
that have lost your patience.”’ And he added, “Ye 
that fear the Lord, hope for good.’’ His words are a 
living message to us today. 

As though speaking to churchmen about to begin 
a new year, this old prophet said: “If thou comest to 
serve the Lord, prepare thy soul for temptation. Set 
thine heart aright, and constantly endure, and make 
not haste in time of trouble.”’ We have solid grounds 
for hoping and laboring for good. We have also temp- 
tations that stand between us and the achievement of 
the possible good. We are constantly tempted to 
make the church as an institution an end rather than 
a means. That this temptation is often unconscious 
makes it the more dangerous. We ought therefore 
to watch zealously and conscientiously our church 
policies. We are constantly tempted to commit the 
church to hasty and ill-advised plans for reform. We 
are tempted to give our energies too exclusively to 
large and external schemes of redemption, forgetting 
that ‘‘out of the heart are the issues of life.’”’ Then we 
are afflicted with discouragement and tempted to give 
up the struggle for great causes and settle back in some 
temporarily satisfying but petty personal morality. 
We ought, indeed, to “‘prepare our souls for tempta- 
tion.”’ Loyalty to our great commission, service of 
the Christian evangel, calls for our best patience and 
our highest courage if we are to contend with the 
temptations which ever beset us. 

If any layman reading this thinks that it is very 
good advice for his minister or for the clergy in general 
his thought is proof of our next point. There is a 
strange notion among too many lay churchmen that 
the major responsibility for establishing the kingdom 
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of God on earth rests on the clergy. True, the re- 
sponsibility of the preacher is limited only by his 
energy and ability. Equally true is the fact that 
whether or not the church is true to her evangel de- 
pends on whether or not her laymen work conscien- 
tiously, intelligently, and consistently at the business 
of being Christian. In the church year that is ahead 
we are not so much interested in the matter of people 
coming to church as we are in what they do when they 
go from church. A young man came to church very 
late one Sunday. As he was about to enter he met 
another fellow coming out. “Is the sermon done?” 
inquired the late comer. ‘‘No,’’ said the other, ‘I’m 
just going out to do it.” With such a spirit in all its 
laymen the church could win the world to the gospel 
of brotherhood. 

Spreading the Christian evangel is the hardest 
job in the world. Let us be realistic about it. It is also 
the greatest job in the world. Let us rejoice in it! 
It is the most important job in the world. Let us be 
loyal to it! It is our job. Let us do it! 


* * 


AT 190 BEACON STREET 


T 190 Beacon Street, Boston, there is an organi- 
zation that is helping the churches and richly 
deserves to be helped by the churches. The 

International Institute is doing a work that has long 
been preached by the churches as essentially Christian. 
It takes in the stranger, and makes him no longer a 
stranger but a brother. 

Ten years ago the International Institute was 
“born of a real conviction that the Boston Young 
Women’s Christian Association could never com- 
pletely fulfill its purpose until it included in its pro- 
gram service to girls and women from other countries.”’ 
Today the International Institute serves men and 
women and children from foreign lands in its well- 
equipped center of activity at 190 Beacon Street. 
Better still, there are now eleven such institutes lo- 
cated in important Eastern cities. 

We had heard about this organization from 
friends and wanted to know more about it, and so 
one day we went to visit its activity center. There 
we were received by the gracious and charming lady 
who is executive secretary. She is a very busy person, 
conducting an establishment that carries on a pro- 
gram with perhaps a score or more of nationalities. 
In spite of this she entertained us with unhurried 
hospitality, and told us the story of the institute. 
It was a story of how the Y. W. C. A.’s work with the 
foreign-born girls involved relationships with the 
parents and brothers and husbands, and so spread 
until it had to be established as a separate institute. 
The institute has a three-fold program of personal, 
family, and community work with foreign-born folks, 
conducted by a staff of workers who know the lan- 
guages and traditions of the home lands. This pro- 
gram develops international fellowship and under- 
standing in a very fine way. It improves relationships 
between peoples of all nationalities. It gives the 
foreign-born a sound: knowledge of American life and 
ideals, and it seeks to stimulate in American people 
an interest in and an appreciation of the cultural 
heritages of the old world. 


As Miss Ely told us the story of the racial groups 


activities and their interrelationships, as she spoke » 


of the cultural activities of those groups, we said to 
ourselves: If we had a church and a church school in 


“Boston or in Eastern Massachusetts, what great use 


we would make of the International Institute, and 
how gladly we would cooperate with it. Here is a 
golden opportunity for the men’s clubs of good old 
Yankee churches to get a first-hand understanding of 
the central European problems, by direct contact with 
men from central European lands, by having a series 
of joint meetings with some of the clubs of the Inter- 
national Institute. The same thing would be true of 
the young people’s societies of our churches, and so 
too for the Sunday school classes. 

We are sorry to say we do not think the churches 
in the Boston area are getting from or giving to the 
International Institute what they should. This is 
doubtless in large part because the Institute is not as 
well known as are other less useful organizations. 

Because we are convinced that the International 
Institute is doing a great piece of work, and because 
we believe that with active cooperation of the churches 
still greater work could be done, we earnestly recom- 
mend this splendid project to ministers and directors 
of religious education. 

* ok 


STORMS WE NEED NOT FACE 


VERY mariner knows that it is wisest to run 
before storms, or to heave to when conditions 
are bad. It is much the same with life. The 

moralists enjoin upon us the duty of standing up 
bravely to the storms of life, and of pushing through. 
It would be sorry business if we failed in bucking 
storms, and it would be sorry if we ran before them 
all the time, but it would be sorriest of all if we never 
found out when to buck and when to run. 

There are many storms which make trouble for 
us needlessly. 

There are the storms that we stir up ourselves. 
We do not refer now to reformers, who have to get 
into the worst areas of moral hurricane, but we refer 
to storms of passion within and without that we our- 
selves arouse or permit. These too often are storms 
that we ourselves start, and that we need not start. 
And quite often they are storms that we can outrun 
when they do break over us. There is no more 
cowardice in running from temptation than th re is 
in running from a West Indian hurricane. In the 
gymnasium of every school of religious education 
there should be both punching bag and running track. 

One thing quite obvious to students of morals 
and religion is that some craft which run out of the 
way to find storms, spend all their time bucking, and 
practically stand still doing it. There are a lot of 
writers and speakers who are good for nothing if they 
cannot denounce. All of their mental machinery 
has been set to “cry aloud and spare not.” Many 
times they do good, but sometimes they do nothing 
effective. 

There are innumerable storms in life for all of us — 
personal, social, national, world. We miss the best 
of life if we never learn the joy of facing storms 
bucking the wind and going through. 
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We miss something, also, if we do not learn what 
every little bird knows, the number of shelters from 
storm there are all about us. 

For birds there are broad green leaves that shed 
water like a tent. There are projecting roots under 
abank. There are the eaves of buildings. There are 
holes in trees. 

For men there are friends, there is work, there are 
books, there is God. 

“Lead me to the rock that is higher than I” is a 
very old prayer. When we have prayed it, we can 
meet storms with both wisdom and courage. 

* * 


RIGHTS 


OMMENTING on the Liberty League last week, 
we spoke of the issue of personal rights versus 
property rights. A friend said to us: “You 

write as though there were such a thing as abstract 
property rights opposed to the rights of persons, when, 
as a matter of fact, property rights are simply the 
rights of persons in relation to property they possess.” 
Our friend is right. We were guilty of an indiscrimi- 
nate generalization that is being bandied about too 
much these days. 

It is both a historical and a contemporary fact 
that the rights of persons possessing property have 
been and are too often zealously guarded, while the 
rights of persons without property have been and 
are too often neglected or violated. Ethically-minded 
men and women everywhere in our country have been 
in recent years greatly concerned to secure a more 
equitable distribution of rights to those who do not 
possess property. In this process there is danger of 
doctrinaire reformers forgetting that the hundreds of 
thousands of property owners do have rights. By 
virtue of honest labor those property owners deserve 
to have their rights protected. We stand for such 
protection just as much as we do for the protection of 
the rights of those without property. We believe this 
is the only sound and ethical position in the matter. 
Finally, we are convinced that reformers of all schools 
had better keep it in mind that there is neither social 
stability nor moral health in committing an injustice 
upon one class of citizens in the process of righting 
the wrongs done another class. 

* * 


THE ISSUE IS STILL DECENT MOVIES 


ITH the fall opening of Protestant churches 
and consequent increase in church activities, 
more will be heard about the effort to make 

the movie people produce decent movies. The more 
strenuous these efforts, the more persistent and subtle 
will be the resistance of the movie-makers. These 
efforts take many forms, all the way from the pious 
protestations of Cecil de Mille about “good taste” 
to the fearful alarms of mild liberals who fear ‘‘censor- 
ship.” Now we do not advocate censorship, nor do 
we want it. The censorship ery is, we believe, being 
deliberately raised to befog the issue. Perfectly clear 
and convincing scientific studies show what the decent 
instincts of people tell them, to wit, that the over- 
sexed gangster kind of movies of which there are so 
many have a definitely harmful effect on children and 


adolescents. Such movies are, therefore, dangerous 
and anti-social agencies, and ought not to be tolerated 
by society. These movies could be replaced by decent 
pictures that contain an abundance of sound dramatic 
value, and they ought to be. This process would not 
be censorship, any more than is prohibiting the sale of 
opium to anyone who wishes to buy it. It is simply 
action necessary to the common safety and common 
welfare. The issue, therefore, 7s decent movies. 
Liberal churchmen have a definite responsibility 
to keep this issue before their people. We are dealing 
with an industry that has repeatedly confessed its sins 
and made large promises to reform, and then broken 
faith with a too-trusting public. The only way to 
bring the issue to a satisfactory close in such circum- 
stances, is to keep on fighting for decent movies. Let’s 
not be fooled again by soft-spoken Hollywood am- . 
bassadors. Remember, the burden of proof rests on 
the movie-maker, and that proof will be the appear- 
ance and continuance of a supply of decent movies. 
* * 


UNETHICAL TACTICS OF TEXTILE LEADERS 


E have always been radically opposed to the use 
of military force in the settlement of labor 
strikes. Our opposition is based on the fact 

that, while the troops are always called out ostensibly 
“to protect life and preserve order,” they more often 
than not are a powerful tool in the hands of the 
employers. When this has happened it has amounted 
to having one class in an industrial controversy using 
the force of government as a weapon against another 
class of citizens. There is no shred of ethical justifica- 
tion for this, and so we have opposed it. By the same 
token we are just as much opposed to labor leaders 
calling strikes with the confident expectation that 
federal relief agencies will support their striking 
members. This is apparently the case with the leaders 
of the United Textile Workers, who have urged a 
general strike in spite of the admitted fact that they 
cannot finance their members. These leaders are 
counting on the fact that ‘the government will see 
to it that nobody is permitted to starve.” 

This attitude explains much of the present 
tactics of the textile union leaders. They aren’t 
worried about the men. Let the men go on relief or 
under humiliating poormasters’ care. What matters 
it as long as the strength of union leadership in the 
textile trades is increased and consolidated? 

We have always been actively sympathetic with 
labor and labor unions. We have consistently advo- 
cated the right of labor to bargain collectively, and 
that long before Section 7a was written into a code. 
We have even advocated the right of labor to strike 
when necessary to justice. The present low caliber 
leadership in the textile unions and some others merits 
neither sympathy nor support. We are sorry for the 
union men who suffer under such leadership. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


A San Francisco group of Catholic Academicians 
recently declared that exclusive control of the hiring 
halls—the crux of the local labor dispute—should be 
given to the Longshoremen’s Association as “the only 
just means of settling the great maritime strikes.” 
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Nature and Human Nature 
XL. The Beginnings of Old Schoharie 


Johannes 


=| RE beginneth a chronicle of hills and valley 
flats, of far-running forests and little clearings, 
of explorers and settlers, of smiling plenty 
and grim want, of Indians who succored 
and Indians who massacred, in short, a chronicle of 
early days in that part of the frontier of old New 
York first called Schorie or Schohare, but now known 
as Schoharie—a name borne by a stream, a village, 
a township and a county. 

I who write am rooted in the soil of this county. 
I see its history embodied in the lives of scores of 
ancestors who strove, amassed wealth, lost all, and 
climbed up again, who heard the Indian warwhoop, 
faced the relentless cruelty of old neighbors who had 
turned Tory, saw houses, barns and stacks go up in 
flames, fled for miles in storm and darkness to the 
refuge of the little forts, and died, at least some of 
them, prisoners, running by the side of Indian ponies 
on the long trail to Canada. 

It is a great story with a deal of sacrifice and 
heroism in it, but with much rum and even worse pecca- 
dillos than drinking coming into the narrative. No 
reformer of today, however, is fit to reform who can 
not see in such a story something of the masculine 
strength that built the nation. 

Schoharie County is thirty-five miles long from 
north to south, and twenty-five miles wide. The 
center is about one hundred and fifty miles from New 
York and forty-two miles from Albany. 

The entire region is mountainous. The Helder- 
bergs of Albany, coming into the county from the east, 
and the Catskills, coming in from the south, cover the 
area with beautiful hills, intersected by picturesque 
valleys. The hills of the northern part of the county 
form the top of the high ridge that borders the Mo- 
hawk Valley on the south. The hills on the west form 
a watershed between the waters of the Hudson and 
those of the Susquehanna. The hills of the south 
become true peaks of the Catskill range. On one of 
them, the Jefferson Mountain, the west branch of the 
Delaware River rises. In the hills and on the hills 
there are many little lakes or ponds—Summit Lake, 
two thousand feet high, and only two miles from ‘‘the 
little hill farm,”’ being one of the loveliest. 

Coming out of the high Catskills in the south and 
flowing across the entire length of the county to the 
Mohawk River in the north, is the Schoharie River, 
or Creek. It makes a valley two or three miles wide 
in some places, where the flat land is wonderfully rich, 
and narrows and curves in other places to give beauty 
unsurpassed in New York state. 

Into the Schoharie flow Foxes Creek from the 
east, the Cobleskill from the west, and all manner of 
beautiful mountain streams like the Little Schoharie, 
the Limekill, the Minekill and the Manorkill farther 
south. 

Both Germans and Dutch settled the valleys of 
the Schoharie and the Cobleskill creeks, and the 
English soon came filtering in. 

For a long time there was bitter feeling and con- 


flict between the Germans and the Dutch, and those ~ 
of today who tell the story are affected more or less 
by the standpoint of their ancestors. However, in 
Schoharie County few of the descendants of the early 
settlers can say that they are pure Dutch or pure 
German. Long ago the lines began to meet and mingle. 
I who write can count by name scores of grandparents. 
I have had two hundred and fifty-two in the period 
since Schoharie County was settled, and they were 
both Dutch and German—almost altogether Dutch 
up my father’s line and both Dutch and German up 
my mother’s. So I find it easy to be fair about the 
early bitterness. 

Like so much of controversy, this Dutch-German 
feud had its roots in class consciousness. The Dutch 
were the aristocrats. The Germans were the poor 
bound men. It does not take long to make an aristo- 
crat on a continent where men are given grants of 
thousands of acres of land, and where other men rent 
from them. In the Colony of New York we had some- 
thing quite like the feudal system of Kurope. The° 
leaders among the early English and Dutch were land 
barons, and the leaders among the early Germans 
were hard-headed, liberty-loving yeomen who did not 
intend to be “put upon.” As one of my maternal 
relatives who was German had 25,000 acres of land 
when he died, a little after the American Revolution, 
we can see that it did not take the poor Germans long 
to climb up. 

The region which became the Colony of New 
York was visited by the Dutch in 1609 and settled 
in 1612. By the time that the Germans came the 
Dutch had settled the Hudson up to Albany and the 
Mohawk Valley up to Schenectady. Since 1664 the 
Governor had been English, and English settlers had 
been coming steadily also. 

In 1702, England, Holland and the German states 
went to war with France over who should be king of 
Spain. Probably the poor Germans in the lower 
Palatinate along the Rhine did not care much whether 
the candidate of Louis the Fourteenth got the place 
or the candidate of the other powers, but they had the 
war brought home to them by invading French armies, 
and lost all their possessions. In the World War, we 
dealt with French refugees from German cruelties, 
but in 1702-1713 the world had on its shoulders the 
problem of a great many German refugees from 
French cruelties. 

Perhaps a petition from a few of these refugees, 
who were Lutherans, for permission to settle in ‘“‘ye 
Majesties plantations in America” brought the whole 
subject of caring for them to a head. At any rate, an 
ambitious plan was approved by the English govern- 
ment to settle three thousand Palatines on the New 
York frontier. 

At this distance it is easy to see the conflicting 
ambitions, desires and hopes. Let us look at the matter 
from the standpoint of good Queen Anne of England 
and her ministers. England was in need of pitch, tar, 
turpentine, lumber, and other naval stores. In New 
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York there were hundreds of miles of pine forests, but 
there were few hands to tap or fell the trees. The 
English government had settlements in New England 
and New York exposed to the raids of the French and 
Indians. A buffer settlement of Germans on the 
frontier would be highly desirable. The English and 
Dutch land-owners and traders of the little colony 
of New York also looked at it from the standpoint of 
advantage. They would not be averse to making a 
penny or two out of the Germans. If the Germans 
came, somebody would have to sell them supplies. 
They were good laborers, and somebody could employ 
them and make money out of them. It is hardly fair 
to say that neither Queen Anne nor the prosperous 
settlers of the colony had any desire to help the 
refugees, but some selfish streaks did show themselves 
in their relations with the poor immigrants. 

Now let us see how the Germans looked at it. 
They had been in the pathway of armies and had seen 
their villages burned, their cattle seized and their 
relatives killed. Thousands fled to England. They 
had heard of America as a land of opportunity. They 
knew that Queen Anne of England was kind and 
religious, and had married a Lutheran prince. Then 
among them came agents promising each family 
passage to America, forty acres of land for each person 
in a family and subsistence until they could get started, 

probably not emphasizing too much the fact that the 

deed to the land was to be given “‘after they shall have 
repaid by the produce of their labour the charges the 
publick shall be at in settling and subsisting them 
there.”’ The Germans claimed afterward that while 
in England they had been promised five pounds per 
person, “and cloaths, utensils, tools, and other con- 
veniencys belonging to Husbandry.” And they also 
got Schoharie in their mind by discovering that the 
Indians had granted to Queen Anne rich and fertile 
lands at “‘Schorie’’ for their settlements. 

Now comes a record of hardship and contro- 
versy, of charges of ingratitude and rebellion made 
against the Germans, and of cries of broken promises 
and exploitation made by the Germans. 

Hundreds of these Germans were transported 
to New York in 1710, but were kept on Governor’s 
Island so that the people of the city might not be 
exposed to their diseases. As winter was coming on 
they were moved up the river to labor camps estab- 
lished on a tract of six thousand acres of land sold 
to Governor Hunter by Robert Livingstone, a thrifty 
Scotch immigrant and founder of one of the most 
distinguished families in America. Livingstone also 
got the contract to furnish food for the camp. These 
camps were situated on both sides of the Hudson 
River a little below where Catskill and Hudson now 
stand. 

The Palatines did not like the land which it was 
proposed to allot them. They called it “ordinary and 
almost barren land,’ and ‘almost barren rocks.” 
They did not like the food furnished or the conditions 
of labor. They hinted broadly of “profit to a private 
person” in their labor. They made the best of things, 
however, for two years. Three hundred of them served 
in the King’s army on an expedition against French 
Canada, but got no pay and had their arms taken 
away from them on their return. Repeatedly they 


petitioned the Governor, and finally rose in revolt and + 
were driven back to their camps by troops. 

When. the winter of 1712-1713 was coming on, 
they received word that no subsistence had arrived 
from England and that every man must .get work 
where he could, but not out of the province. The one 
place in the province where they were forbidden to go 
was “‘Schorie,’’ for the Governor said that he could 
not establish garrisons there to protect them from the 
French and Indians. The one place that they wanted 
to go and were determined to go was that same 
“Schorie.”’ 

The name Schoharie is derived from an Indian 
name or phrase, ‘“T’o-was-scho-har,”’ meaning the 
place of driftwood. Where two streams entered the 
Schoharie Creek from opposite sides drift had ac- 
cumulated, and had formed a natural bridge which 
was used by the Indians in crossing the stream. 
Gradually the Indian name was given both to the 
main stream of the valley and to the land on both sides. 
With Dutch, German and English people all trying to 
say the Indian word, we get the odd word which to 
the ribald stranger is so funny, but to its native sons 
and daughters so natural, simple, easy and beloved. 

When the Palatine Germans made up their 
minds that their contract with the English govern- 
ment was a hopeless proposition, they set about 
fleeing from their house of bondage to the promised 
land. Schoharie was only about fifty miles away over- 
land, but the only roads were Indian trails. 

First they sent messengers to tell their plight to 
the Schoharie tribe of Indians, and to ask their help. 
This was promised, and the Indians, who knew all 
about them, told them that the land belonged to 
them anyway, because they had given it to Queen 
Anne for them. 

Then the Palatines made a rough road or trail 
for fifteen miles through the woods, to intersect what 
was probably an Indian trail following in the main the 
route of the old short road from Catskill to Middle- 
burg which has been lately improved. 

When the first party of fifty families had started 
over this trail, half starved and without bread, the 
Governor sent a messenger after them ordering them 
“not to go on that land and that he who did so should 
be declared a Rebell.”’ 

There is a quaint old paper in existence which 
tells the story. It shows how the Palatines regarded 
Schoharie as the promised land, and how they looked 
upon Governor Hunter as a “Pharao.” 

The old document is their petition to King George 
the First of England, and is called ‘‘The Condition, 
Grievances and Oppressions of the Germans in His 
Majestys Province of New York in America 1720.” 
It related the story of the immigration and the hard 
times since. Referring to the proclamation of Governor 
Hunter ordering them away from Schoharie, they 
wrote: “This message sounded like thunder in their 
ears and surprised them beyond expression, but having 
seriously weighed matters amongst themselves and 
finding no manner of likelyhood of subsisting Else- 
where but a certainty of perishing by hunger, cold, 
etc. if they returned, they found themselves under the 
fatal necessity of hazzarding the Governor’s Resent- 
ment that being to all more Eligible than Starving. 
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“In the same year (1713) in March did the 
remainder of the people (though treated by the 
Governor as Pharao treated the Israelites) proceed 
on their journey and by God’s assistance, travelled 
a fourtnight with sledges thro the snow which there 
covered the ground about 3 foot deep, Cold and 
Hunger, Joyned their friends and Countrymen in 
the promised land Schorie.”’ 

Referring to the Indians of the valley they 
wrote: “Upon the first settlement of this land the 
miserys of those poor and almost famished Creatures 
underwent were incredable and had it not beén for 
the Charity of the Indians who showd them where 
to gather some eatable roots and herbs, must in- 
evitably have perished every soul of them but what 
God said in anger to Adam was in mercy fulfilled 
viz ‘Thou shalt eat the herbs of the fields.’’”’ Of the 
menace of hostile Indians, allies of the French, they 
wrote: ‘Under dayly hazard of our lives from the 
French and Indian Enemys.”’ 

In such wise came the Germans who settled 
Middleburg, Schoharie, Central Bridge, Fultonham, 
and other places in the Schoharie Valley. They had 
so little to do with that at least one man built his 
little cabin around a large maple stump cut off about 
three feet high. Then he trimmed the stump down and 
hollowed out a platter in the middle and a plate on 
each side for himself and wife. 

There were Dutch and English gentlemen in 
Schenectady and Albany who claimed the land that 
the Palatines had settled. So there were bitter con- 
troversies for several years, before the Germans agreed 
to pay a nominal sum to those who held the grants. 
One of the early Dutch gentlemen, who came out from 
Schenectady and settled above Middleburg, or Weiser’s 
Dorf, as it was first called, was Colonel Peter Vrooman. 
In the feud with the Germans his house was pulled 
down, his fields were trampled, and his caretaker was 
murdered. The Germans tried to scare him away, 
but he did not scare. Vrooman’s Nose, a sharp rugged 
mountain sticking out into the valley just above his 
lands, bears his name and stands as a symbol of a 
character which could not be moved. During the 
Revolution, the fertile fields at the foot of Vrooman’s 


Always in 


Nose were the scene of a bloody Indian massacre. 

One of the greatest leaders of the German settle- 
ments, Conrad Weiser, left the valley about 1722 in 
bitter resentment and disillusionment, and led sixty 
of his compatriots on into Pennsylvania. 

In all his poverty he had actually made his way 
with two companions to London soon after reaching 
Schoharie, to try to straighten out the land titles and 
to present the grievances of the settlers to the 
King. 

Unknown to him, the land-owners of Albany had 
secured an admission of mistake and rebellion from 
some of the Germans, and had hurried it to London 
before Weiser arrived. He and his companions were 
clapped into the Tower when they made themselves 
known, and kept there for some years. Upon his 
return, this proud, passionate, able man would not 
remain on lands which had cost him so dear. In one 
of Elsie Singmaster’s novels the story is told of his 
honored life in Pennsylvania. 

Though the Germans came to Schoharie in bitter 
cold, spring was not far behind. Though the Governor 
threatened, he could not dispossess them. They were 
on rich black alluvial soil that yielded fifty and a 
hundred fold. There was game in the woods and fish 
in the streams. The American Revolution, with all 
of its terror in the valley, was still sixty-odd years 
ahead. They struggled through and became rich and 
prosperous. Dutch, Germans and English were inter- 
marrying and living as neighbors in a comparatively 
few years. Reformed and Lutheran churches soon 
were planted. Old Deminie Schuyler at the Stone 
Church in Schoharie preached for two hours in High 
Dutch, or German, in the morning, and another two 
hours in Low Dutch, or the language of the Hollanders, 
in the afternoon. Up the Schoharie, down the Scho- 
harie, up the Cobleskill and into the hills of Seward 
and Sharon, their sons and daughters went with 
the ever flowing stream of Dutch and English im- 
migrants. 

When the colonists at last threw off the yoke 
of England, the buffer state of Schoharie had been 
built. Through all that bitter struggle for liberty the 
Dutch and the Germans of Schoharie held the frontier. 


the Way 


Donald B. F. Hoyt 


6) were enacted this summer, it was dis- 
y} covered by some of the applicants for 

PGi} licenses that one of the churches stood 
in the way of their expected business. This was 
because the law stipulated that liquor should not be 
sold within two hundred feet of any church, and the 
distance was to be measured, not along the streets, 
but as a straight line between the points. This was 
bad. Something had to be done about it. The 
church, any church, should not stand in the way of 
gainful business. So, as was to be expected, the law 
was specially modified for the accommodation of the 
local purveyors of beverages. 

All of which makes us wonder if the church has 
not traditionally stood in the way of many things 


¢ 


@ HEN the state liquor laws in our community 
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throughout its history, and if seekers after revenue 
have not usually cireumvented such obstacles. Cer- 
tainly a glance at earlier times would show us that 
such instances have often happened. The new-born 
church would surely have been in the way of important 
policies of the Roman Empire had not Constantine 
shrewdly become its godfather. Men who interpret 
history in the light of politics and economics point out 
that the Reformation found some of its principal 
supporters among influential traders against whose 
major practices the Roman Catholic Church stood. 
For instance, while Martin Luther and his aids 
opposed the public sale of indulgences, they tolerated 
the lending of money at interest, a method of profit 
which the Catholic Church denounced as usury. 
Thus, by supporting the Reformation, the business 
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men could have religion as well as prosperity—a 
privilege hitherto enjoyed oniy by the Jews and other 
heretics. 

Much water has run under the bridge since the 
days of Constantine and the period of the Reformation, 
and the prestige of the church has changed greatly. 
At the present time, the church may stand in the way 
of many things, but that does not cause very much 
anxiety to those who find their acts conflicting with 
the church. 

The sad truth of the situation is that thous nds 
of men and women do not find the church and par- 
ticipation in its activities necessary to their way of 
living. People have learned to do without the 
church. Ido not know how much the liberal religious 
movements have contributed to this attitude, but I 
do know that many successful and apparently happy 
folks go about their daily pursuits in blissful disregard 
of the church and its opinions. And, so far as most 
activities are concerned, the church is not a fearful 
opponent. While conventions and similar gatherings 
adopt ringing resolutions against the “‘profit’’ system 
and other ‘“‘social’’ evils, none of these is taken very 
seriously by the targets of such ecclesiastical legisla- 
tion. Our modern men of business must possess a 
keen sense of humor indeed when it comes to reading 
such resolutions one day and making contributions 
to the same denominations another day. 

This does not mean that those engaged in the 
“profit”? system of to-day do not find opposition. 
They find such opposition and plenty of it, but it is not 
from the church as an institution. Certain individuals 
are to e regarded with respect if not with affection 
by those who make their living by any sort of human 
exploitation. And, too, there are certain minority 
groups which are to be recognized as obstacles to many 
prosperous activities. Groups like the Socialists and 
the Civil Liberties Union. But most of these are 
outside the church. It is worth noting that Norman 
Thomas found it expedient to withdraw from one 
of the major religious bodies. Among the individual 
foes of much of the present order, however, are many 
clergymen, who are fearless and outspoken, because 
of temperament, and not because of their religious 
affiliations. 

The church is not so much deserving of credit as 
of flattery that such men are still to be found in the 
ranks of its clergy. The exponents of our industrial 
system know this, and aim their journalistic barbs at 
“dangerous” ministers. They tell us that the business 
of the church is to “preach the gospel,’ and not to talk 
about modern evils. On the other hand, no one com- 
plains about the minister who praises our present-day 
order. The “gospel,” it would seem, is a matter of 
emphasis rather than content. 

What do these preachers stand in the way of 
to-day? For one thing, they stand squarely in the 
way of war and the making of war, and, by standing 
thus, they are facing terrific odds. The nature of these 
odds may be indicated by the fact that munitions are 
manufactured by companies which are scattered 
throughout a dozen of the most influential states of 
the Union, providing employment for thousands of 
good men and women. The professional war-mongers 
control the press, the legislatures, and the majority 


of our population. To preach peace and to denounce 
war against such opposition is a formidable job, and 
only a sublime sort of fool would tackle it. But it is 
no disgrace to be such a fool. Our race has been 
goaded upward by such fools throughout human 
history. 

Men like Harry Emerson Fosdick and John 
Haynes Holmes are vexatious nuisances in our system. 
They are positively perilous to comfortable thinking. 
A few nights ago, a noted journalist, who was a war- 
time correspondent, told a small group of us what such 
preachers were up against. He assured us that nearly 
all preachers were considered dangerous by the patrio- 
teers. He read us an excerpt from a rabidly patriotic 
magazine in which the editor announced that one of 
the favorite sports in the next war would be the 
hanging of clergymen. He went so far as to prophesy 
that telephone poles would be adorned by white cravats 
suspended from nooses. It is to be presumed that 
aroused and loyal citizens, many of them church 
members, will do this hanging. 

It makes not a bit of difference that war has been 
proved economically unsound, prodigiously wasteful, 
subversive of all true human values, except the bravery 
of the fighters and the calm endurance of wives and 
mothers. Those who control the situation are steadily 
preparing us for the “next” war. The dangerous 
preachers have no weapon except their pulpits and 
certain of the religious journals, and both of these are 
about as potent as a cold water hose against a nest 
of machine gunners. But even a stream of cold water, 
if bravely administered, would make its recipients 
uncomfortable and ridiculous; and this sometimes 
happens. 

Preachers, some of them, stand in the way of 
other things, such as denial of civil rights to peaceful 
strikers, and decreased wages for the sake of increased 
dividends, but this one example of war-making will 
suffice for our purpose. The conclusion of the matter 
is that the church as an institution has ceased to stand 
aggressively in the way of important interests, and 
even if its occasional statements should be in the way, 
there is not much cause for worry. 

But preachers are still in the way, and in such 
prophetic preaching is the hope of the enlightened and 
the cause of wailing and gnashing of teeth among the 
selfish. A church that does not stand in the way of 
exploiters is tolerated and supported financially, but 
it is not respected. The “gospel”? which is desired 
to-day by the critics of the church is a report of stirring 
times when good men of sacrificial spirit stood in the 
way of powerful interests. Even Jesus, whom the 
critics would have us describe as meek and lowly, was 
killed because he stood in the way of powerful groups. 
The interesting times, the thrilling events, of church 
history were epochs of glory when the church stood 
irrevocably in the way of its enemies. It is for the 
members of our church with its many divisions to-day 
to decide whether to stand in the way of organized 
greed, or to stand by the way with upturned hats 
extended. ‘ 

But, no matter what the choice, certain preachcrs 
and their comparatively small groups of followers will 
continue to stand in the way, and these men and 
women will save the church in spite of itself. 
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A Life Three-fold 


Lorena M. Gary 


RIN December of the year 1781, William Cowper 
addressed a poem to Lady Austen, the brilliant 
and vivacious young widow who came into his 
life at a time when he needed advice from some- 
one who could appreciate his potentialities and discern 
his innate powers. Cowper was easily led this way 
or that by those whom he loved and respected. He 
was, by nature, constantly in need of new amusements 
to keep his mind from dwelling upon his insecure 
mental state. For these reasons he welcomed the 
clever and ingenious suggestions of this woman, who 
knew the world and could understand the poet. When 
Lady Austen told Cowper that he ought to write in 
blank verse, he listened to her counsel; when she 
pointed out to him that there were many useful sub- 
jects around him and that he could write about so 
ordinary an object as a sofa, he proceeded to compose 
“The Task.’”? When she tried to divert his melan- 
choly spirits one dull evening in the autumn of 1872 
by telling him the droll story of a famous ride, it 
pleased him so much that he could not sleep that 
night, and, springing up from his bed, he wrote the 
first draft of ‘John Gilpin,” his best known poem. 
That Cowper appreciated his new friend and realized 
that she was giving him valuable encouragement, is 
indicated by the fine sentiment expressed in the 
“Poetical Epistle to Lady Austen.” 

The poem seems unduly ardent for a purely 
platonic tribute to the new member who had been 
admitted to the private sanctity of the little summer 
house in which the poet and his ‘‘dearest idol,’”? Mary 
Unwin, had spent many happy and contented hours 
of companionship during the years that they had lived 
in Olney. The poem mentions first the joy of having 
a newcomer with them; it continues in a strain of 
sentimentalism, showing that “our affairs are part of 
Jehovah’s cares.’”’ Then the poet compares the de- 
velopment of their friendship to the blooming of a 
rose, and finally concludes by quoting from Solomon: 
“A three-fold cord is not soon broken.’ This quo- 
tation refers, of course, to Mrs. Unwin, Lady Austen, 
and William Cowper. ‘ 

In this case, as might easily be foreseen, the cord 
was soon severed. Cowper had not a very profound 
understanding of people in general, and of women 
less than of men. Lady Austen fell in love with him; 
Mrs. Unwin had loved him for years. The platonic 
friendship was ruined, and Lady Austen left Olney. 
(1784.) The last letter that Cowper wrote to her, 
“in which he explained and lamented the circum- 
stances that forced him to renounce her society,” is 
not for the perusal of curious biographers. In anger 
Lady Austen burned it. Little is known of the 
circumstances which caused the final separation; 
whatever it was, it had force vigorous enough to break 
the three-fold cord. 

Material things such as the strands in a cord may 
be strong by being made three-fold; friendship is too 
abstract in its elements to be combined in such a 
manner, especially when two women and one man are 
involved. The component parts of human’ life are 


even more abstract than friendship. What can be the 
outcome, then, of a life which is divided into three 
parts, each running in a different direction? What will 
be the philosophy resultant from such a division? In 
its final accomplishment it may be like a “house 
divided against itself.”’ If the three parts are at war 
with one another, the cord which makes them one 
may be weakened and finally broken by the strain. 
William Cowper’s life was like that—three-fold; his 
letters reveal it and his poetry reflects it. . 

It is difficult to classify the literary work of a life 
thus divided. The elements are so mingled and the 
patterns so intricate in Cowper’s work that an analysis 
of results may fail to do him justice, and any attempt 
to form definite conclusions is hazardous both to the 
poet and the critic—to the poet because one may fail 
to understand his motives, and to the critic because 
he may not see far enough into the poet’s mind to 
discern the real underlying forces which govern it. 
Hazardous as it may seem and unconvincing as may 
be the conclusions, I shall undertake such an analysis. 

The three elements which were compounded in 
Cowper’s life, or the three influences which deter- 
mined what he did, or, figuratively speaking, the three 
strands which made the cord of his existence, were as 
follows: first, the influence of the classics upon his 
thought and literary style; second, the influence of 
orthodox Christianity and the theory of eternal 
damnation; third, the influence of sentimentalism— 
Cowper at heart was a mild sentimentalist. 

The first of these strands in Cowper’s make-up 
was largely a matter of early training at Westminster; 
this developed a taste for and an interest in Greek and 
Latin which continued throughout his whole life. 
When he was preparing for the bar at the Temple he 
spent more time on the classics than in studying law. 
It was at that time that Cowper and a friend by the 
name of Alston compared Pope’s translation of Homer 
with the original, and discovered that there was hardly 
a thing in the world of which Pope was so entirely 
destitute as a taste for Homer. It was without doubt 
this conviction that spurred Cowper on in his later life 
to translate the Iliad and the Odyssey as he thought 
they should be interpreted. In 1781, when Cowper 
was fifty years old, he wrote to the Rev. John Newton 
a letter in which he shows how thoroughly his early 
view of life was dominated by classical influence: 

At that time (age of eighteen), I valued a man 
according to his proficiency in classical literature, and 

had the meanest opinion of all other accomplishments 

unaccompanied by that. I learned that there were 

other attainments which would carry a man more 
handsomely through life than a mere knowledge of 
what Homer and Virgil had left behind them. 


__ One who in his youth is so completely familiar 
with classical literature and who has such perfect 
command of the languages that he can think in terms 
of them, can not be entirely free from the influence of 
classical thought and ideals. Even in Cowper’s most 
natural and spontaneous poetry, and he did at times 
write with spontaneity, there is a lurking desire to 
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put the versions into Latin. At times he wrote his 
poems in Latin first, as that was the form in which 
they came to him. He always held high ideals of 
what poetry should be, and even when writing about 
trivial subjects his verse has correctness, accuracy— 
sometimes at the expense of melody and cadence of 
his numbers. 


When Cowper had finished “The Task,’’ he sent ' 


the manuscript to William Unwin, a friend whose 
opinion he highly valued. At the same time he wrote 
a letter which throws light upon Cowper’s method of 
writing and affirms his desire to reach perfection in the 
precision of his style. He wrote as follows: 


I have not after all found time or industry enough to 
give the last hand to the points. I believe, however, 
they are not very erroneous, though in so long a work 
(5,000 lines), and in a work that requires nicety in this 
particular, some inaccuracies will escape. Where you 
find any you will oblige by correcting them. 

In some passages, especially in the second book, 
you will observe me very satirical. Writing on such 
subjects I could not be otherwise. I can write nothing 
without aiming at least at usefulness: it were beneath 
my years to do it, and still more dishonourable to my 
religion. I know that a reformation of such abuses 
as I have censured is not to be expected from the efforts 
of a poet, but to contemplate the world, its follies, its 
vices, its indifference to duty, and its strenuous attach- 
ment to what is evil, and not to reprehend, were to 
approveit. From this charge I shall be clear, for I have 
neither tacitly nor expressly flattered either its char- 
acters or its customs. . . What there is of religious 
cast in the volume I have thrown towards the end of it, 
for two reasons; first, that I might not revolt the reader 
at his entrance,— and secondly, that my best impressions 
might be made last. Were I to write as many volumes 
as Lope de Vega, or Voltaire, not one of them would 
be without this tincture. If the world like it not, so 
much the worse for them. I make all the concessions 
I can, that I may please them, but I will not please them 
at the expense of my conscience. 

My descriptions are all from Nature: not one of 
them is second-handed. My delineations of the heart 
are from my own experience: not one of them borrowed 
from books, or in the least degree conjectural. In my 
numbers, which I have varied as much as I could (for 
blank verse without variety of numbers is no better 
than bladder and string), I have imitated nobody, 

- though sometimes perhaps there may be an apparent 
resemblance; because at the same time that I would 
not imitate, I have not affectedly differed. 

If the work can boast a regular plan (in which 
respect, however, I do not think it altogether inde- 
fensible), it may yet boast that the reflections are 
naturally suggested by the preceding passage, and that, 
except in the fifth book, which is rather of a political 
aspect, the whole has one tendency: to discountenance 
the modern enthusiasm after a London life, and to 
recommend rural ease and leisure, as friendly to the cause 
of piety and virtue. 


This letter reflects the three strands running 
through Cowper’s poetry. There is the aim at 
classical perfection; there is the moral duty to his 
fellow men which taken alone would sway him toward 
sentimentalism; and there is the open and avowed 
purpose of showing to the world that rural ease and 
leisure lead the soul to the virtuous life. What is this 
last but the view of a sentimentalist? Concerning the 
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moral duty there is more to be said. Cowper’s de- 
termination to preach what he believed, his strict ad- 
herence to the principles laid down by his conscience 
and by the teachings of Orthodox Christianity, and 
his belief in eternal damnation, dissuaded him, at times, 
from his natural tendency toward sentimentalism. 
His life was torn by conflicting forces. 

This influence of Christian Orthodoxy upon 
Cowper’s thought was strong. It came into his life 
during a period of mental derangement when he 
needed something convincing and vital, something 
that he could cling to when he felt his earthly powers 
failmg. At this time (1763-1767), he was an inmate 
of the Collegium Insanorum, under the care of 
Dr. Cotton, a kind Christian who treated his patients 
spiritually as well as mentally. Cowper’s mind was 
in a horribly hopeless state. The voices he heard, 
the visions he saw, the terrifying dreams he had, drove 
him to believe that he was a condemned soul. He 
felt that he was saved by the grace of God when 
suddenly his mind began to clear again. This was 
only temporary. When he got away from the asylum 
the voices returned. One night he had a frightful 
dream in which a voice said to him: “Actiwm est de te, 
pervisti..’ From that time to the end of his life Cowper 
was never free from the dread of the belief that he had 
committed the unpardonable sin, that he was eternally 
condemned. Such a belief haunting a man day and 
night during all his moments of leisure or repose can 
not but influence his work. Line after line of Cowper’s 
poetry reflects this despondent view of his future. It 
seemed that he knew that he could never have assur- 
ance of hope or peace, and knowing this made him 
forever fearful of what the next moment would bring 
upon him. ‘This feeling is expressed in the following 
stanza taken from a poem written upon receiving a 
picture of his mother: 


But me, scarce hoping to attain that rest, 

Always from port withheld, always distress’d— 
Me howling blasts drive devious, tempest-toss’d, 
Sails ripp’d, seams opening wide, and compass lost, 
And day by day some current’s thwarting force 
Sets me more distant from a prosperous course. 


Perhaps the strongest force in keeping Cowper’s 
mind stirred up was his association with the Rev. John 
Newton, the divine with whom Cowper had collabo- 
rated in writing the ‘Olney Hymns.” After “The 
Task’? was sent to the publisher, Cowper wrote a 
letter to Newton which demonstrates the former’s 
desire to ‘‘play up to’”’ Newton’s religious narrowness: 


The subject of it I am sure will please you; and as 
I have admitted into my description no images but what 
are Scriptural, and have aimed as exactly as I could 
at the plain and simple sublimity of the Scripture 
language, I have hopes the manner of it may please 
you. . . . My principal purpose is to allure the reader 
by character, by scenery, by imagery, and such poetical 
embellishments, to the reading that may profit him. 
Subordinately to this, to combat that predilection in 
favour of a metropolis, that beggars and exhausts the 
country, by evacuating it of all its principal inhabitants, 
and collaterally, and as far as is consistent with the 
double intention, to have a stroke at vice, vanity, and 
folly, wherever I find them. I have not spared the 
Universities. 
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The fact that Cowper did not tell Newton that 
he was writing “The Task” and that Newton did not 
see it until it was in print, may be one of the most 
important reasons for Cowper’s freedom of expression 
in parts of the poem. At times he forgot to preach 
and to teach. In the passages written in his inspired 
moments there is real poetry, and in those passages 
Cowper is a sentimentalist. - 

Cowper’s real self was not always dominated by 
the phantoms, nor was it always bound down by 
narrow restrictions. Sometimes he was natural. 
When he calls himself satirical, the reader has to smile. 
His satire was so gentle and his irony so mild that it 
was nothing more than a thoughtful admonition 
mingled with a slight touch of sarcasm. His satire 
is a mellow glow beside Swift’s dazzling flames or 
Pope’s brilliant sparks! When Cowper was himself, I 
mean when his real temperament was allowed to come 
to the surface, there was all the kindness and sweetness 
of a virtuous life, and the poetry written in his most 
unrestrained moments is that of a sentimentalist. 

To be more specific, Cowper believed that the 
universe is mechanically and ethically harmonious. 
The following stanza from ‘‘Hope’”’ is convincing: 

Life is His gift, from whom what e’er life needs, 
With every good and perfect gift proceeds 
Bestow’d on man, like all that we partake, 
Royally, freely, for his bounty’s sake. 


In “The Task,’’ Cowper expresses this view of 
universal harmony more frequently than in his earlier 
poems, for although the plan follows Thomson’s 
‘“‘Seasons” and the introductory passages have many 
characteristics which remind the reader of Milton’s 
classic style, the poem proceeds with a flow of natural- 
ness which gives it a charm all its own. At times it is 
entirely free from the weight imposed by classicism 
and by Orthodox beliefs. Conscious always of the 
moral purpose involved—truly the purpose of a senti- 
mentalist—Cowper at times soars into real poetic 
imagery in his descriptions of the country around 
Olney. Who but a sentimentalist at heart could say: 

Nor rural sights alone, but rural sounds, 
Exhilarate the spirit, and restore 
The languid tone of Nature. 


Or this: 
Beneath her open sky she (Nature) spreads her feast, 
’*Tis free to all—’tis every day renew’d; 
Who scorns it starves deservedly at home. 


This quotation from ‘‘The Time-Piece”’ is a reiteration 
of the same belief: 

Happy the man who sees a God employ’d 

In all the good and ill that chequer life! 

Resolving all events, with their effects 

And manifold results into the will 

And Arbitration wise of the Supreme. 


To Cowper, nature is an all-healing power. It is 
an all-protecting power. Even the birds in their 
innocence are gay under the gentle touch of nature. 
The lark sings, and the peasant who hears the song is 
gay. ‘The ferns, the turf, the “odorif’rous herbs,” 
make life sweeter. The gypsies “make the woods 
resound” with gaiety because they live near to nature. 
What does it matter that they steal, eat vile food, and 
cheat their fellowmen? Their motives are good. 


They are children of nature. The city is wicked, but 
those who leave it and partake of rural life find peace 
and virtue, for 


Our groves were planted to console at noon 
The pensive wand’rer in their shades. 


In “The Garden,’”’ Cowper points out that Divine 
illumination is necessary to a philosopher; that animals 
need man’s kind protection. The passage about the 
careful and tender care of trees is typical of the 
sentimentalist’s feeling that strong sympathy per- 
vades all nature. In another stanza in the same 
poem Cowper has blended the essential elements of 
sentimentalism into such fine and convincing language 
that the third strand in the cord of his life is made 
secure: 


God never meant that man should scale the heav’ns 
By strides of human wisdom. In His works 
Though wondrous, He commands us in his word 

To seek Him rather. Where His mercy shines— 
The mind indeed, enlightened from above, 

Views Him in all; ascribes to the grand cause, 

The grand effect; acknowledges with joy 

His manner, and with rapture tastes His style. 


Virtue is found in converse with nature; God makes 
His wondrous works in order to bring man into har- 
mony with the Universal plan. And so one might 
go on finding real flashes of the true spirit of William 
Cowper. 

The sentimentalism of Cowper is not extreme;: 
his philosophy of life was tempered and restrained by 
the three conflicting elements in his daily life. The 
three strands of the cord of his existence were twisted 
and wrenched until the spirit of the gentle, loving poet 
had to give way. It is not strange that a life so 
divided by classical thought, a search for Eternal 
redemption, and the constant influences of rural scenes 
and happy domestic life, should end in uncertainty. 
He could never find the eternal peace he sought. The 
voices returned and clamored louder than in the 
beginning. At the end he was uncertain and despond- 
ent. It is easy to understand why his last words were: 
“What can it signify?” 


PASTORS ON VACATION SUPPLYING PULPITS 


A friendly deacon in a prominent church raises the question 
as to whether it is quite honorable and ethical for a pastor who 
has been given a vacation by his church to do supply work in 
another church during that period. We unhesitatingly answer 
that it is both honorable and ethical. In the first place, such 
supplying enables a pastor on vacation to visit sections of the 
country which otherwise he would not be able to visit. In the 
second place, to supply in strange pulpits requires little or no 
preparation on the part of a visiting preacher. He can use 
material that he has used before, and therefore his rest is not 
interfered with. In the third place, such supplying greatly 
enlarges a pastor’s vision and enables him when he gets home 
to be of more value to his own congregation. In the fourth place, 
such supplying introduces a pastor to other communities, and 
often results in bringing people to his own church. In the fifth 
place, after all, a pastor can generally put the money he gets from 
supplies into the collection for the poor and hardly miss it! The 
last word we have to say is that the friendly deacon who objects 
to his pastor preaching during vacation is this very summer 
listening in his own church to a pastor from another church.— 
Watchman-Examiner. 
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On a Mission Around the World 


XII. 


China and the Philippines 


Roger F. Etz 


=x’ hardly seems possible that a strike on the docks 

4; on the Pacific Coast of the United States could 
8} have much effect upon a traveler in Japan, 
but due to that strike the sailing of the ship 
on which I had planned to leave Japan was canceled. 
Hurried consultation with steamship agents finally 
resulted in a new schedule, which allowed me an 
additional week with our friends in Japan. 

This ship took me to Manila, with brief stops in 
Shanghai and Hongkong, just long enough to get 
some glimpses of these two interesting cities and to 
confer regarding conditions and future prospects in 
missionary work with some of those who have given 
many years to thisservice. J have sometimes boasted 
that I have been to Africa. It issomewhat embarrassing 
to have to explain that this was on a sight-seeing trip 
from Gibraltar, and that my actual visit to African 
soil was for only a very few hours. Now I can boast 
that I have been in China—in fact more than twice 
as long as I spent in Africa—unless someone is unkind 
enough to remind me that Shanghai is an international 


Ried) 


city and Hongkong is British, and that neither is 


typical of China. 

However, Shanghai, in the Missions Building, is 
the heart and brain center of much of the missionary 
work for this country. Here is located the office of the 
National Christian Council for China, as well as those 
of many of the separate boards. Through conver- 
sations with some of the officers of these organizations 
I was able to get some insight into plans and problems, 
some of which were suggested in my last letter. 

From Hongkong our course was directly to 
Manila. The change in schedule cut my time in 
Manila from the week which I had planned to have 
to two days. As far as I am concerned this was 
extremely unfortunate, although the days. were filled 
with interesting contacts. 

My boat was due in Manila early Sunday morn- 
ing according to the schedule, but I have discovered 
that “‘expected time of arrival” is apparently a mark 
to shoot at and seldom hit. When we finally reached 
Manila about ten o’clock Sunday morning, I was met 
by Bishop Fonacier, whom some of us met in Boston 
a few years ago, and a layman, Mr. Aguilar, of the 
Philippine Independent Church. A more cordial 
welcome I could not have had anywhere, and, I might 
add, a more strenuous program of visiting churches 
could not have been planned. For two days we kept 
the Bishop’s car on the road most of the time, visiting 
some of the many churches located in the vicinity of 
Manila. Sight-seeing was entirely incidental, al- 
though of course my guides pointed out many places 
of interest as we went about. 

Our first stop was at the Tondo Cathedral, the 
headquarters of Archbishop Aglipay, who, at the time, 
was in America, where many of our people doubtless 
heard him, as we did three years ago. Services of 
christening and marriage were being held in the 
cathedral, although the regular services for the morn- 


ing were over. The colorful dresses of the women in 
the cathedral, with the children dressed in bright 
colors, made a very picturesque scene. Here I began 
to appreciate the high regard in which Archbishop 
Aglipay is held by all of those associated with him, 
and as I heard the story of his life and work I did not 
wonder at it. It is one of those fascinating stories 
of the battle for religious liberty which are the heritage 
of all liberals. I hope it can sometime be written up 
for our inspiration. The fight for liberalism is still 
going on. Perhaps if we were more familiar with some 
phases of it, we would be less indifferent to the chal- 
lenge and the opportunities of the present day. 
Surely here is one of the heroes of the faith whom we 
do well to honor. His own followers, fortunately, 
honor and love him while he is still with them. 

At the cathedral I also met Bishop Felix de Leon, 
who is assuming part of the Archbishop’s duties during 
his absence. He has been associated with the move- 
ment ever since its beginning. He told me that he 
was over eighty years of age, but it was hard to believe 
this. His fine face has the freshness of youth about it, 
which the years have not taken away. 

We next visited the church of which Bishop 
Reyes is in charge. He, too, was in America, but I 
did have the honor to be invited into his home and 
to meet his fine wife and beautiful family. Services 
here had been concluded, but the priest in charge and 
some of the young men who are preparing for the 
ministry of the Independent Church were still there. 
I want to say that these students and others whom I 
met in other churches seem to me to measure up very 
well with the students in our own theological schools 
at home. They are bright, earnest, serious young 
men, inspired by the ideal of religious freedom and 
the love of service. 

Among the other churches we visited were three 
in Cavite. This place has always been a familiar 
name to me from the Spanish-American War. Just off 
Cavite Dewey fought the famous battle of Manila Bay. 
It is now the naval base and large wireless station for 
our fleet. We drove through the old Spanish town 
and fort, now occ pied in part by our soldiers. At 
each of the churches we were welcomed by the priests 
in charge, who told of the work they are doing, the 
problems they meet and the opportunities they have. 
They are hard-working men, serving in the real spirit 
of the Master amidst conditions which would dis- 
courage many of us. The jungle, with native houses 
of thatch, backs right up to the town and the churches. 
Sunday is a great festival day, including as a part of 
its program the cock-fights of which the people are 
apparently so fond. The government has done much 
to improve conditions, but there is a tremendous need 
of social leadership and service to help people to help 
themselves. Of course, I do not for one moment 
intend to imply that this need is to be found here only. 
I can think of many sections at home where our 
churches have the same opportunity to preach and 
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practice the religion of human brotherhood, but I do 
see it as a great opportunity in these churches I 
visited. 

On the way to Cavite we passed the home of 
General Aguinaldo, the stories about whom used to 
thrill me as a boy. He and the Archbishop were 
closely associated in the fight for the freedom of the 
Philippines, as they are associated now in the Inde- 
pendent Church in the fight for religious freedom. 

Among the other churches we visited was the one 
at Malolos, and I refer to this because of the interest 
of the town itself. The drive from Manila out here 
was over fine paved roads, through interesting country. 
The land here is fairly flat, but in the distance were 
ranges of hills and mountains, cloud-capped and 
beautiful. The inevitable rice-paddies with the men 
and women at work in them, for it was planting time, 
were on every side. The faithful water-buffaloes, 
the draft animals on the farms and the beasts of 
burden everywhere, were at work, or enjoying them- 
selves in the mud and water by the roadside. Part 
of the way was through thick jungle with palm, 
bamboo and banana trees on every hand and native 
houses snuggled in among them. The particular place 
of interest in Malolos was the old church in which the 
Philippine Republic was set up and General Aguinaldo 
was elected president. While the Republic did not 
last a great while, this place is to them what Inde- 
pendence Hall is to us. 

Returning to Manila, we struck a real tropical 
storm. I had heard stories of how it could rain in the 
tropics. It can. In a very few minutes water was 
over the curbstones and on the sidewalks. All the 
pedestrians ran for shelter and waited for the rain to 
stop, which it did as suddenly as it began, but it cer- 
tainly rained for a little while. 

For lunch on the Monday I was there, Bishop 
Fonacier had invited some of the laymen and priests 
to meet at a Philippine hotel. The table was beau- 
tifully decorated with lotus flowers and ferns, and the 
lunch was perfectly delicious. I have always prided 
myself on my capacity for food, but after trying 
Korean, Chinese, Japanese, and Philippine banquets 
I have decided I need much more practice before I can 
hold my own in these countries. Among other things, 
I was here introduced to mangoes and cheekos—two 
fruits for which the Philippines are particularly 
noted. 

Incidental to my Manila visit was a real tribute 
to my long-time associate on the General Convention 
Board, Dr. Frank D. Adams. Dr. Adams had given 
me a letter of introduction to Governor-General 
Murphy of the Philippines, with whom he had been 
so closely associated when the latter was mayor of 
Detroit. I called at the Governor’s office, but found 
a large number waiting to see him, and was told to 
return later. I returned at the hour appointed and 
still the waiting room was crowded. I told the 
secretary in charge I could not wait, and started to 
leave. He took the letter to the Governor-General, 
and I was immediately admitted. When I apologized 
for bothering him with no particular excuse or busi- 
ness, his reply was: “If you are a friend of Dr. Adams, 
that is excuse enough.’ He paid a fine tribute to the 
splendid work Dr. Adams had done in Detroit, both 


as minister and as head of the unemployment relief 
work. It was a delightful visit with a man of vision 
in political office who is thoroughly enjoying his work 
in helping to shape the political thinking and insti- 
tutions of a people who are looking forward to inde- 
pendence. I had also hoped to see Colonel Louis van 
Schaick of the Governor’s staff, a brother of Dr. van 
Schaick, but a note from him received at the boat 
expressed his regrets at his absence on a tour of 
inspection in one of the provinces away from 
Manila. f 

I regretted that I did not have more time, so that 
I could accept the Bishop’s invitation to go to some 
of the other provinces and see the work of the churches 
there, but I had had this glimpse of the work and 
understood a little better what they are trying to 
do. 

What is the Philippine Independent Church? 
Some of you know the story, but briefly it is this. 
After the Spanish-American War, when religious 
liberty was established in the Philippines, a group 
of churches and priests headed by Archbishop Aglipay, 
who had been a priest in the Roman Church, drew 
away from that church and set up this new organiza- 
tion. Through these years they have been fighting 
for the liberal cause, and to-day have an organization 
with between three and four million members. They 
have kept the form of organization of the Roman 
Church, although making it much more democratic. 
The priests are allowed to marry. The forms of the 
mass and the figures on the altars are retained, but 
given an entirely new and different interpretation. 
Some of the readers of this have heard me read the 
Profession of Faith of the church, which I believe is a. 
better expression of Universalism than our own Five 
Principles. It is an “indigenous church,’ which is 
the goal of all missionary endeavor (or should be), and 
it is fighting the good fight of faith. 

There was a tendency on the part of my guides 
to deplore the “poor” church buildings, and to wish 
that they could have some of the beautiful Unitarian 
and Universalist churches they saw in America. In 
the next breath, however, they told how crowded with 
people their churches are and how they need larger 
buildings. My reply was sincere when I told them 
I believed people more important than buildings, and 
service than elegance of appointments. 

I asked if they were increasing the number of 
churches. The answer was that they were not because 
they haven't the priests to send into new places. They 
are training their young men very carefully, including 
several years’ service in actual parish work, before 
ordination. There are plenty of chances for growth 
if and when they can take advantage of them. 

_ It was a delightful as well as revealing visit, 
Inspiring to new vision and new consecration to the 
common world-wide cause of free religion. 

xe ke pak 


“-PUBLICANS AND DEMOCRATS” 


Visitor (reviewing Sunday school lesson): ‘Christ was willing 
to associate with the worst people on earth. Who were mentioned 
in this lesson?” 

Little Girl: ‘‘Publicans.” : 

“Right; now who else were mentioned, even worse?” 

Long pause, then Johnnie shouts: “Democrats.” —Exchange. 
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“Don’t Tell” 


Laurence Housman 


|} FEW years ago I went to speak to a branch 
of the Y. M. C. A., and there I told certain 
truths about war which could not be denied. 
: The young men of my audience heard me 
willingly, sympathetically; an ex-soldier confirmed 
everything that I had said as true. The only people 
who thought that the truth ought not to be told to 
the young, as I had told it, were the old men who had 
not served in the Great War, having even then got past 
the age for military service. As they considered war 
to be still necessary, they did not wish the young to 
hear the truth about it. What was necessary must 
not be given an evil character. 

Speaking, not long ago, at a meeting in Chester, 
I got a very different response to my unpalatable 
truths from an elderly member of the audience. He 
asked me to write them down, so that they might have 
a chance of reaching a larger public—the people who 
avoid going to ““No More War” meetings for fear lest 
their consciences should be disturbed. And—in 
response to his request—here they are. 

I was dealing with the fact, known to all soldiers, 
but carefully concealed from the general public during 
a war, that atrocities are an inevitable product of war 
conditions, and are committed by both sides alike; 
and that sometimes they are committed, not by 
irresponsible individuals running amok, but as ‘‘mili- 
tary necessities’ under the orders of superior officers. 
Every instance that I gave I had got on first-hand 
authority; I had not gone round seeking them with 
a view to making an atrocity anthology for men’s 
better understanding of what war means; they just 
happened to come my way. 

I give first an “‘authorized”’ atrocity, carried out 
“ander orders,” by the teller of it—not an isolated 
incident, be it understood, but a practice. He re- 
counted it as an item in the day’s work which military 
duty required of him, and by which, as he remarked, 
“we have hopelessly deteriorated our own morale.” 
He was a Winchester boy, and had left school to join 
the army and became captain in a Highland regiment. 
His duty was to go out with a party of nine men, 
and ‘‘mop up” a captured trench—that is, to drive out 
its remaining occupants with smoke bombs; and as 
they came out from the trench, staggering, helpless, 
half-blinded, choked by the poisonous fumes, one of 
the party was stationed at the entrance to receive 
them; and one by one, as they came up, they were 
bayonetted. The excuse was that it was “‘incon- 
venient” to take prisoners. 

The following comes from an officer, a Cambridge 
graduate and tutor, who was killed in the second year 
of the war. A fellow officer came into the mess, and 
told how, in a raid the previous night, a German 
officer had been captured and was being taken back 
to the lines, his hands tied behind his back. A 
chance bullet hit one of the men forming his escort, 
so they turned on him and killed him. “Rather 
rotten,’’ was his comment when he had finished his 
telling of the story. “I don’t see anything rotten 
about it,” protested one of his hearers; “the more of 


them you kill the better.’”” And another backed him 
up. These were officers, not “‘ccommon uneducated 
Tommies,”’ and their approval was not given in hot 
blood at the moment (which lent the actual doing of it 
some sort of excuse, or at least of explanation). It 
was the considered opinion of English gentlemen, 
their minds vitiated by war. 

A party of English soldiers was out foraging behind 
the firing-line in a French village. They came to a 
small farm, wanting to buy butter and eggs. The 
farmer asked an exorbitant price, more than they 
were able to pay. Going away they met some engi- 
neers, and told them what had happened; they wished 
they could pay the farmer out. The engineers, 
willing to oblige, ran up a signal flag in close proximity 
to the farm; and in an hour the farm was shot down 
into ruin by the German guns—merely because the 
owner had asked too high a price for his butter and 
eggs. 

An elderly German soldier had been captured 
by a group of “Tommies.” It was “‘inconvenient”’ or 
impossible to keep him a prisoner. Because he was 
elderly, one leniently proposed that he should be 
allowed to run back to his own lines, and the others 
agreed. It was demonstrated to him by signs that 
he was free to quit. But as he turned to go, one of 
the party slipped into his pocket a hand-grenade, and 
loosed the time-fuse; and, as he ran, the grenade did 
its work, blowing him to bits. The witness of that 
event was at the time serving in the ranks; he wasa 
public school boy, and afterwards became an officer. 
He told it without horror, as a quite small incident 
in war as he knew it. His comment was merely this: 
“Tt wasn’t good form.” 

An army chaplain (not then, but now, a confirmed 
pacifist) was serving at our base at Havre. One night 
in the small hours, he was rung up by the commanding 
officer. ‘‘Come down to the station,’’ he was told, 
“‘there’s been dirty work.’’ He went, and found that, 
in a train returning from the front, a party of High- 
landers, without an officer, had been given charge of 
some German prisoners. Mad with drink, in the 
seclusion of a large luggage van, they had spent the 
night, while traveling, in torturing their prisoners. 
Some were dead, some had gone out of their minds 
from terror. When a few years later that chaplain 
dared to tell the story to some retired colonels, who, 
in comfortable leisure, were singing the praises of war, 
they were furious; such things about his own fellow 
countrymen he ought not to tell. And it is quite true 
that the acceptance of war as a tolerable method for 
the remedying of ill depends on the truth about it not 
being told. 

When I asked that chaplain if I might tell his 
story, he asked me to say further that, though he was 
often under fire during the war, he was never nearer 
to death than when he stood between some French 
soldiers and some wounded Germans, whom they were 
supposed to have in charge for safe-keeping. 

I have given only a very few instances of the 
things done in war (told to me by men whose word I 
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could trust), which those who believe in war claim that 
it is one’s patriotic duty never to tell. Quite definitely 
they would like to keep the younger generation, for 
which the next war is preparing, ignorant of what 
war really is. Sending their military tattoos and 
their air displays up and down the country, taking 
children from school in their school hours to catch 
the infection, and return home filled with enthusiasm 
for an utterly false picture of the glory and beauty 
of war, they are today spending thousands on thou- 
sands of pounds of public money in trying to trap 
young minds into a blind acceptance of something from 
which they would turn in horror and disgust if only 
they knew the whole truth of it. 

The great conspiracy of “Don’t tell!’’ made 
necessary, and enforced by legal penalties, in time of 
war, remains with us, an organized hypocrisy of the 
military mind even in times of peace. That is the 
enemy we have to fight; for when the truth is fully 
known, militarism’s game will be up. 

The No More War Movement last fall captured 
from the said enemy a “‘suppressed speech,”’ which it 
published and widely distributed at a penny a copy. 
It was given, during the war, as an official lecture to 
a certain O. T. C. by its sergeant-major. It was 


The Ethics 


officially commended by the commanding officer, a 
lieutenant-colonel, D. S. O., who presided. It was 
issued officially for the instruction and encouragement 


of officers’ training corps, conscientiously labeled’ 


“Not for publication.” It advocated the killing of 


prisoners, the murder of the wounded, and the pre- | 


tence to surrender by the holding up of arms, in order 
to take the enemy treacherously at a disadvantage; 
it denounced those things when done by the Germans, 
it praised them when done by ourselves. Its publi- 
cation is a breach of copyright, probably also of the 
law which forbids the publication of official secrets, 
a law under which a distinguished author was re- 
cently fined 100 pounds. Nothing would help the 
No More War Movement better than for the govern- 
ment to prosecute it for its breach of the law. If it did 
so, I, for one, would gladly incur prosecution and 
imprisonment by continuing to sell the forbidden 
thing at the street corner; and I trust and believe that 
there are hundreds of others who would do the same. 
For one of the things that the Peace Movement has 
got to do, if it is to become real, is to teach dull minds 
that there is something higher than the law, and that, 
in the furtherance of a great moral cause, the law has 
sometimes to be broken.— Nofrontier News Service. 


of Gambling 


Minot Simons 


BPs) HE effects of gambling came close to me as a 

! &e\| minister when I stood beside the grave of a 
m We; man who had gambled away not only all 
east) his property but his reputation and good 
name, and the welfare of his wife and children. He 
had taken his own life because he had not the moral 
courage to face the consequences. 

When gambling began, in.the far past, it is im- 
possible to tell. Primitive people today show the 
gambling passion. In the old religious books of the 
Sanskrit, the Rig Veda, there is this injunction: ‘‘Let 
man fear him who holds the four dice before he throws 
them.’’ Man might well have feared the dice-thrower 
then, because dice throwing was a religious rite appeal- 
ing to the deity for a decision. Man might well fear 
today because the dice may be loaded. 

Herodotus spoke of the Egyptians as great dicers. 
Greeks and Romans had their goddesses of fortune, 
but the religious element in the appeal to fortune has 
disappeared from much of the world. .The trail of 
the consuming passion of gambling has now come 
down to our own day. We must realize the serious 
aspect of this fact, because the world seems to be 
passing into an intensified phase of public. gambling, 
and its effects will be deeply hurtful. 

What is wrong about gambling? There are great 
differences of opinion about it, and there are many 
instances where the line between gambling and 
legitimate risk is difficult to draw. One must not 
look for agreement in this matter, but simply try to 
submit some underlying principles which ought to 
enter into our moral judgment. 

In the case against gambling, the first indictment 
is this: the ownership of property is determined by an 
appeal to chance. What is wrong with that? Why 


not leave it to chance? What is wrong about chance? 

The wrong lies in the effect that the operation 
has upon character. The effect is bad. That is why 
itis wrong. It is not wrong simply because there may 
be a statute against it. It is wrong because the result 
of it in lifeis bad. That is the indictment of a realistic 
morality; not what is traditional or conventional but 
what is real. Whatever makes for the good of 
character is right; whatever makes for the injury of 
character is wrong. The gambling spirit injures 
character. 

The effect of gambling upon the mind is bad. 
The acquisition of property must have a rational basis, 
the natural relation between labor and the thing 
produced. Labor is the natural, ethical basis for 
ownership, and inheritance or gift are exceptions 
which do not modify the principle. Anything that 
interferes with this rational basis, such as theft, fraud 
or extortion, interferes with the natural character of 
ownership. Social security, order, and progress depend 
upon this natural basis. Gambling is the ruination 
of such a natural basis. The world of gambling is a 
world of anarchy. The ownership of property is lost 
or gained at hazard. And while some gamblers 
display a high degree of skill and cunning, the mental 
effect of gambling is bad because it creates a world 
without reason, a world of chance, of miracle, of 
superstition. As a rule, gamblers are pathetically 
superstitious. 

_ In gambling the emotional excitement tends to 
ignore reason and to run to excess. If one wins it is 
well-nigh impossible to stop. If one loses, it is well- 
nigh impossible to stop so long as one has anything 
left to risk. Reason is simply abandoned in a world 
of chance. There is this mental injury in gambling. 
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It is a repudiation of order. It is a surrender to 
chance, and hence an. intellectual and moral descent 
in thought and feeling. 

Gambling is morally injurious, because a gambler 
takes property from someone else and makes no return. 
There is no right, no justice, and no good in such a 
transaction. There is no legitimate business except 
where there is an exchange of values. In gambling 
one seeks to get something for nothing. But worse 
than that is the fact that the extent of one’s gains 
measures the extent of another’s loss. That is the 
chief moral evil in gambling. One’s only means of 
gain is through another’s loss. 

Another bad effect of gambling upon character 
is its effect upon sympathy. There is nothing like 
habitual gambling to make one indifferent to one’s 
It does not arouse enmity so much as 
indifference to the misfortunes of others. J remember 
the case of a man who had been losing heavily. He 
realized that his opponent was too much for him and 
that he would be ruined. Springing from the table, 
he grasped a huge bow! and, holding it above his head, 
he cried out: “I will have one more chance where the 
chances are equal. What will you take—odd or 
even?” “Odd,” said his opponent grimly. The bowl 
was dashed against the wall. Every piece was care- 
fully picked up and counted. The number was odd. 
The man paid over his last dollar and went out and 
shot himself. His opponent gathered in the money 
and went out, with no concern whatever for the 
suicide. 

Men bet on the recovery or death of Garfield and 
MeKinley with as much nonchalance as the Chinese 
bet on rain drops rolling down a window pane. 
Gambling dulls the finer instincts as surely as drugs 
dull the senses. The selfish absorption in one’s own 
fortunes brings on an emotional strain upon char- 
acter that breaks it down. The daughter of a famous 
English general who was killed in one of our colonial 
wars, inherited twelve thousand pounds. In three 
months at Bath, she had gambled it entirely away. 
She became crazed with remorse and, dressing herself 
in white, with a gold and silver girdle about her, she 
hanged herself in her room. Such wrecks have been 
countless, but gamblers do not care. 

The degeneration of character is often so positive 
that, if one persists in gambling, he is liable to become 
a crook. His aim is not the pleasure of the game but 
the stake. There is no sportsmanlike restraint. If 
he can cheat and win, he will cheat and win. It is not 
often that a man confirmed in gambling would hesitate 
to use a tip which would give him an unfair advantage. 
If a man plays poker in public places, he can never be 
sure that he is not playing with a crook. As it was 
said many years ago, ““Where the carcase is, there will 
the vultures be gathered together.”’ 

The non-professional gambler is almost sure to 
lose in the long run, and that loss presents a severe 
temptation to dishonesty. Gambling is the most 
prolific source of crime and embezzlement. A man 
known to hazard money becomes at once an unreliable 
employee, guardian, trustee. He cannot be trusted 
because he is not morally in health. The habit of 
gambling tends to create a habit of mind which under- 
mines safe business principles. A man holding any 


position of financial responsibility or trust should 
never allow himself to hazard money, even his own 
money, because of the mental and moral infection of 
gambling. Let him not think himself immune from 
such infection, because no one is immune. The 
gambler is likely to be a bad business man, because 
he is tempted to disregard ordinary safe business 
practices, to take large chances and to try short cuts, 
and, perhaps, to try to get something for nothing. 
The qualities of mind which make a man steadfast 
and faithful and cautious are gradually lost.. In a 
word, the gambling spirit dries up the fountains of 
humanity and weakens the finest powers of life. It 
is an enemy of mankind. It always has been and 
always will be. 

Someone is bound to rise up and ask, “‘What is the 
harm in a little gambling?’”” What is usually meant 
is this: ““What is the harm in playing the game for a 
prize, or a small stake?’”’ My own answer would have 
to be,—that depends. It may be of no harm what- 
soever. Fanaticism in this matter is quite as irra- 
tional as it isin any other matter. Here is a principle 
which may be helpful. There is a vast difference 
between playing with money and playing for money; 
with a prize or for a prize. The difference is entirely 
in the spirit of the play. It is amazing how much 
added zest is given to a game where there is a prize 
or a small stake, in other words, a wee bit of property. 
The added enjoyment may be perfectly innocent. 
However, when the enjoyment of the game is lost 
in the desire to win the prize or the stake, then the 
play is gambling, with the inevitable evils of gambling. 
Many respectable people are gamblérs, and do not 
know it. When one cannot enjoy a game with a 
small stake without making a fool of himself by playing 
for the stake, the world is liable to become a bad world 
forhim. Heis losing self-control. Nothing in heaven 
or earth can prevent anyone from making a fool of 
himself, if he himself cannot prevent it. The law 
can give him but little protection in this matter. 

If the American people are going to make fools 
of themselves in a revival of gambling, they will have 
to take the consequences. At the moment the mass 
tendency is to break down restraint. If the American 
people had respect for law there might be some hope 
of blocking this tendency, but we have so little respect 
for law that the majority will now do what it likes 
with respect to gambling—until it gets sick of the 
consequences. 

Present conditions provide a wide-open oppor- 
tunity for the revival of public gambling on a large 
scale. Multitudes of individuals who have suffered 
property loss are feeling the passion to make up that 
loss in gambling. Communities and states are 
burdened by debt, and they have an overwhelming 
desire for relief through some gambling device. It 
seems like an easy way to lift the burden of private 
and public debt. Unfortunately there are those who 
have discovered that to provide such an easy way is 
for them an easy way to fileh from the public colossal 
sums of money. 

Take lotteries, for instance. They were once a 
commonly accepted device by which to raise money 
for various worthy causes. They were stopped in 
this country because they were corrupting. Now 
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communities and states are not only going to try them 
again legally, but lotteries are already in operation, 
and are already very largely in the hands of gangsters. 
The lottery has already become the greatest racket of 
the times. 

Howard McClellan has called our attention to a 
recent post-office department announcement to the 
effect that foreign lotteries took out of the country 
during the last three years over three billions of 
dollars. Who would say that the country is any 
better off for that? Suppose, however, someone says, 
“Let us keep it all in this country.” It is impossible 
to keep the foreign lotteries out altogether, and the 
domestic lotteries are simply added devices to take 
the people’s money away from them. Mr. McClellan 
has shown that domestic lotteries are filled with fake 
and fraud. Something like forty-two million counter- 
feit Canadian sweepstake tickets were sold in this 
country last year. There is dishonest manipulation 
of wins. The chances against the individual are 
hopelessly big. It may well be that the racketeer will 
so overplay his game that the people will get sick of it. 
But in the meantime, wages have gone, children in 
schools are corrupted because their nickels and dimes 
are not to be ignored. 

People ask me, what is the matter with the Irish 
sweepstake? Great Britain must object to it as an 
institution, because its government is making every 
effort to keep the tickets out of the country. Ina 
recent publication, the governor of the Charing 
Cross Hospital was quoted from his testimony before 
the House of Commons: “Speaking for myself and 
for my hospital, we will have neither part nor lot 
in such a scheme, and our reasons are not merely moral 
ones, though they weigh very considerably. Looking 
at it from a business standpoint, we believe the gain 
would be outweighed by the loss.”” The truth of that 
judgment should be perfectly plain. When institu- 
tions are supported by the profits of gambling, other 
sources of income tend wholly to dry up, and the 
public loses all sense of responsibility for the support 
of institutions which are so vital to them. 


What sickening exploitation of winners appears in 
the press! What ought to be brought into the picture 
is the hordes of relatives, friends and acquaintances, 
and beggars of all kinds, descending upon the un- 
fortunate winner for a hand-out. If there is the 
slightest chance for a trumped-up lawsuit against the 
winner, someone will sue him in order to share in the 
winning. Anyone who wins big money in a lottery 
is to be pitied—while his gains last. 

Gambling is a leprous touch on sport. Years ago 
legalized betting on horse-racing was prohibited be- 
cause it had become a scandal. Gambling completely 
ruined horse-racing as a sport. Now the plea has 
been raised to legalize betting in order to save horse- 
racing. Save it for what? Not asa sport, but as a 
gambling device. As a great-uncle of mine used to 


say to all doubtful propositions, ““Someone is making . 


money out of it.”’ 

It is perfectly true that gambling, chances in 
lotteries, and on horse-racing, afford an exaggerated 
emotional reaction from a life of narrowness, drabness, 
excessive routine and drudgery. It is an escape- 
device from monotony. It offers opportunities for 
hazardous adventure, but the general effect is bad, 
bad on character and bad on public morais. It 
encourages graft and corruption. It absorbs a vast 
amount of money which multitudes cannot afford to 
lose. 

There is no cure-all for this evil. It can only be 
mitigated to a small extent by legislation. The only 
possible control is a moral control, and that is where 
the individual can be supreme if he will. If enough 
individuals see the demoralizing influence of gambling 
they can create a public sentiment which will not 
tolerate the most destructive influences of great legal- 
ized public gambling institutions. The legalized city 
lottery tends to become another center of corruption. 
A legalized state lottery tends to become a demoraliz- 
ing influence throughout the state. Gangsters crowd 
in. They are already crowding in. ‘Where the 
carcase is, there will the vultures be gathered to- 
gether.”’ 


The Old Testament in the Church School 


James Muilenburg 


ma HE eclipse of the Old Testament by current 
liberal religion is due neither to the inade- 
quacy of its morality nor to the unworthiness 

m4; of its conception of God. Historical criticism 
has placed both of these in contexts appropriate to 
give them meaning. The ardor and passion with which 
Israel champions her belief in Yahweh is a more likely 
cause of eclipse among those who are occupied with 
qualifying theism of any sort. The remoteness of the 
ancient Hebrew world, too, deters many a modern soul 
from seeking any help or reassurance from its scrip- 
tures. But more significant than any of these factors is 
the disregard of history, so characteristic above all of 
American liberalism. The naive enthrallment with the 
present and therather academic concern for the future 
are only corollary developments of a disdain for what 
the past has bequeathed to us. If one may resort to 
Carlylian brusqueness and candor, it must be added 


that sheer ignorance lies behind the apparent passing 
of the Old Testament from the horizon of contempo- 
rary liberal religion. 

if modern religion is impatient of metaphysical 
inquiry or philosophical speculation, this is partially 
accounted for by its lack of historical perspective. For 
without the rich and varied data provided by the 
history of religion, neither the philosophy nor the 
psychology of religion can make significant advance. 
It is insufficient for an understanding of religion to be 
able to rehearse general principles regarding primitive 
religion, or to trace the genera! lines of development 
in the historic faiths. It is just the concrete detail 
revealed in ritualistic practices, social situations, and 
personal religious responses that is most illuminating. 
The whole complex of a religious experience gains its 
meaning not so much when we can analyze the forces 
which produced it as when we can recreate the atmos- 
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phere and setting in which the experience was evoked. 
Illustrations are Moses’s meeting of Yahweh on the 
Mount, Elijah’s dejection on Mount Horeb, the crises 
in which Isaiah and Hosea and Amos see that their 
lives have been placed. Persons emerge into our 
appreciation and understanding when we see them act 
_ in the decisive vicissitudes of history. 

My thesis, then, is briefly (1) that for the teaching 
_of religion no approach is so fundamental and en- 
lightening as the historical, (2) that the historical 
tradition reflected in the life and literature of ancient 
Israel is most relevant for our understanding, and 
(3) that the Old Testament lends itself peculiarly to 
use for teaching by the very nature of its materials. 
All of these deserve extended elaboration. I am fully 
_ aware of the difficulties in the employment of the Old 
_ Testament, the barriers that impede our progress at 
every step, the shortcomings that offend our modern 
sensibilities. I am more concerned about what needs 
to be said now, and what our time needs desperately 
to hear, in a word, the message of Hebraism; and, if 
I mistake not, those who are grappling most earnestly 
and realistically with the tragedy of our epoch are 
_ finding in the classic literature of ancient Israel a 
source of vitality and power that is wanting in Hellen- 
ism and the cult of Reason. 

Lest all this appear like a reversion to a long- 
since outmoded orthodoxy, let me point out certain 
general considerations before attempting to outline 
reasons for my position. The great living religions 
derive their inspiration chiefly from two great sources, 
India and Palestine. Half the people of the world 
owe an incalculable debt to the Old Testament. No 
religion remains “pure” for long, and Hebrew re- 
ligion, like all the rest, fused with other religions, with 
- those of Canaan, Phoenicia, Assyria, Persia, and 
Greece. This interaction of Hebrew faith with other 
religions makes the literature of the Old Testament 
of unusual fascination. Again, in the Old Testament 
we can trace a continuity of religious development 
for about a thousand years that finds scarcely another 
parallel in the history of religion. To be sure, there 
are serious gaps, but it is possible, I believe, to trace 
‘Hebrew religion from its comparative beginnings 
until today in a way that is true of no other historic 
faith. Further, the literary sources for our study 
of Hebrew religion are accessible. Finally, the arch- 
eologist has been busy in Palestine for well over a 
century now, and he has done much to bring its 
ancient civilization back to us. 

It cannot be reiterated too often that historic 
Christianity is inexplicable without the Old Testament. 
Each year we are coming to realize with greater force 
the Jewishness of Jesus. Not only are his vocabulary 
and thought-forms those of the Old Testament, his 
personal piety is steeped in the religion of the Old 
Testament. To it he appeals again and again. Jere- 
miah and Hosea are obviously his favorites, and help 
to shape the course of his thinking. In the most 
dramatic and tragic moments of his life the lines of 
the Old Testament come to his lips. There is never 
an indication that he is conscious of founding a new 
religion, but there is every indication that he con- 
sidered himself a loyal member of the old. 

Similarly, in early Christianity, there is at the 


beginning of the movement no suggestion of a con- 
sciousness of a new faith. The new element, to be 
sure, is Jesus, but the significance of Jesus, his life, 
death, and resurrection, are all explained by resort 
to the Old Testament. Paul is much more a Hebraist 
than many have thought him, and his thinking is 
unintelligible without a fairly thorough familiarity 
with the literature which to him was sacred. It was 
a true instinct which prompted the Church Fathers 
to include the Old Testament in their sacred scrip- 
tures, though the reasons they gave for including it 
were often absurd. One would scarcely care to 
speculate as to what would remain of the religion of 
Jesus and his disciples, or of modern Christianity, if 
they were shorn of their Old Testament heritage. 
Modern liberal Christianity, instead of ignoring the 
Old Testament, should return to it, for it is more akin 
to it than the Greek philosophical speculation with 
which the early faith became involved. It is here 
that we find the reason for the close kinship between 
reformed Judaism and liberal Christianity. Both are 
impatient of metaphysical speculation in connection 
with historic persons. 

A second reason why the Old Testament is of 
paramount value for the teaching of religion is that 
the great problems of religion emerge most naturally 
and inevitably in the contexts of the history of a 
religion. There is scarcely a question with which 
young men and women are puzzled that does not come 
up in this discussion of Hebrew religion. The crea- 
tion story gives a splendid opportunity to discuss the 
function of myth in religion, because of the presence 
here of one definite and concrete example. The 
development of prophecy raises the whole question, 
not only of revelation and inspiration, but the at- 
tendant psychological questions of the nature of the 
prophetic experience. One may learn by rote the 
general forces contributing to monotheism, but in 
Hebrew religion the student can detect and trace 
these forces by an examination of the historic process 
itself. Again, one sees in the story of Hebrew religious 
development the extremely significant interplay of 
culture and civilization on the one hand and ethical 
religion on the other. In the narrative of Isaiah’s 
encounter with Ahab on the occasion of the dual 
alliance against Judah, the whole question of faith 
arises inevitably by the strange but remarkable 
affirmation of the prophet. Hosea’s protest against 
images raises perforce the discussion of the function 
of imagery and images in worship. Finally, there is 
no group of men and women which will remain callous 
to the tempestuous ethical messages of the prophets, 
and the student will be concerned not only with the 
relationship of religion to the imperatives of morality, 
but also with the translation of the prophetic message 
into the urgent issues of contemporary life. 

But, after all, the Old Testament is supremely 
great, and stands in its own right as one of the domi- 
nant influences in the culture of mankind. For the 
Old Testament is a literature where religion is always 
the supreme concern. By its demands the whole of 
life is always viewed. The belief in God is never a 
speculative affirmation, but the confession of the 
whole of one’s being. The activity of God in every 
sphere is the determining factor in the lives of men. 
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The moral emphasis is pervasive almost throughout, 
but it is always construed as the will of God in action. 
God is ruling. God is determining the course of 
history. God sweeps through the souls of men so that 
they cannot but speak. God commands. God cre- 
ates. God judges. Perhaps such theism is impossible 
for the modern mind, and should be restated, but, 
whatever one’s reaction to such a radical view of 
existence as is implied in Hebrew thought, it cannot 
be denied that there we have expressed in classic form 
something of the very heart of religion. This is true 
of the Old Testament as a whole, but if anyone wishes 
to test the truth of this statement let him go to the 
book of Psalms and read for an hour in it. 

In still another respect the Old Testament is 
valuable for the teaching of religion, and this concerns 
what has become one of our most pressing modern 
problems, i. e., the problem of the meaning of history. 
A vast literature is appearing at the present time 
which attempts to discern the meaning not only of our 
own historic period but of all historic periods. The 
historians are scrutinizing the nature and function 
of their tasks as historiographers. Thus Professor 
Beard addresses the American Historical Association 
on ‘‘Written History as an Act of Faith.” Joseph 
Wood Krutch, although no historian, has some valu- 
able remarks to make in a recent review of Thomas 
Mann’s “Joseph and His Brothers.” James Truslow 
Adams finds real meaning in history in his discussion 
of his own methods. John Strachey, Professor 
Harold Laski, and Oswald Spengler all address them- 
selves to the same problem. The leaders of the 
theology of crisis are as exercised by the question as 
are the Communists. And, last of all, the writings 
of Paul Tiilich, Reinhold Niebuhr, and . Nicolas 
Berdyaev are profound efforts to see beyond the 
fleeting and kaleidoscopic march of events something 
that suggests continuity, coherence, and form. 


Now the ancient Hebrews are constantly ob-. 


serving the movement of historic events, and seeing 
significance in them. Each historic event is to them 
an act of God, but there is seldom, so far as I am 
aware, anything that might be fairly characterized 
as exaggerated supernaturalism. That was reserved 
for a later day. There is a fine healthy-mindedness 
in the Hebrew attitude toward history. Israel’s 
reference of all events to the action of God measures 
not only the realism of her faith in God, but also the 
dignity and weight she attached to the historic process. 
Thus, according to our way of viewing the exodus from 
Egypt, Moses is the great hero. Read the Old Testa- 
ment, and it is always Yahweh and his active outgoing 
will that initiates and consummates the great event. 
The writers of the Old Testament are always conscious 
of this, but they are also conscious of an imminent 
divine event. This is true certainly of all prophecy, 
and prophecy, besides being the most striking char- 
acteristic of the literature, extends far beyond what 
we call the prophetical books. In brief, the Old 
Testament is inconceivable from beginning to end 
without this profound consciousness of divine control 
and direction of all human affairs. In the New 
Testament Paul is true to his racial heritage when 
he views the resurrection of Jesus as the act of God. 

Without an interest or goal or philosophy history 


cannot be written, as is universally admitted by 
historians today. We view our succession of historic 
episodes in the light of some controlling consideration; 
we interpret what happens. In times of chaos, when 
continuities are scarcely perceptible, and all is insecure, 
and old values are lost, and men are searching in the 
dark for some gleam by which to direct their lives and 
society, they resort to the language of religion, of 
faith. There is a synthesizing center which gathers 
all the uneven threads into one strand, but we cannot 
be sure what that center is. The Old Testament, 
viewing all things swb specie aeternitatis, reflects a faith 
that endured even beyond the destruction of the 
nation and institutions, both of which were central 
to Hebrew religion. To anyone objecting that to 
refer such problems to God is a mere “confession of 
avoidance,” I can only reply, ““Read the books of the 
Old Testament.”’ 

But what other affinities does the Old Testament 
have with our modern life, so that we may make 
intelligible use of it with the uninitiated? First of all, 
the Old Testament is one of the great literatures of 
the world, and is of high epic quality because it 
embodies the racial genius of one of the greatest 
peoples of the world. Its literary beauty and dignity 
have kindled the admiration and wonder of literary 
critics from Longinus to Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 
It has impressed itself indelibly upon the speech of 
western nations. The English language has never 
surpassed the magic charm and high seriousness of 
the King James version. Our greatest writers have 
not only borrowed their vocabulary and idioms from 
it, its very rhythm and movement have seized hold of 
them so that they unconsciously reproduce its ma- 
jestic cadences. Hebrew scriptures attain sublimity 
because their theme is of the proportion of the sublime. 

Less familiar to even the tutored reader is the 
value of large portions of the Old Testament as history. — 
Few people care to go to the trouble of viewing this 
material in its perspective. Compare such sections 
as II Samuel 9-20 with the monuments of Egypt or 
Assyria, and one begins to appreciate the difference. 
Where in all of ancient literature do we have the 
portrayal of a hero king that approximates the picture * 
of King David? And where in all ancient literature 
can we find so profound an interpretation of a period 
as we meet in the account of the United Kingdom in 
the Books of Samuel? There is, to be sure, a critical 
task to perform if we are to understand and appreciate 
Hebrew history at its true worth, but surely this can 
be assumed for those who take the creed of liberalism 
seriously. 

Another affinity of the Old Testament with our 
present world is its racial character. If we are 
honestly bent on understanding groups other than 
our own, especially so conspicuous a group as the 
Jews in the world today, then the Old Testament 
provides an avenue of understanding which we should 
do well to follow. The surge of anti-Semitism, not 
only in Germany but in other countries as well, can 
best be met by intelligence. We should do well to 
begin with the greatest literature the Hebrew race 
has ever produced, in order that we may see it at its 
best. That will give us the safest vehicle for under- 
standing. Then, we may seek to trace the true 
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| members objectionable. 
| vergent social groups together by following the reverse 
_ procedure. 


Old Testament bears to us. 
described by the prophets frequently parallel our 
_ modern situations closely. The prophets meet these 
situations with an outspokenness that is shocking to’ 
_the reader who understands what is actually being 
_ said and what the occasion was which produced it. 
Such situations as Amos’s encounters with Amaziah, 
priest of Bethel, Isaiah’s interview with Ahaz on the 
- oecasion of the Syro-Ephraimistic alliance, Jeremiah’s 
— counsel when the Babylonians are attacking Jerusalem, 


causes that have sometimes made certain of its 
We shall never bring di- 


But there is still a fourth relationship that the 
The situations that are 


Micah’s scorching arraignment of prophet, priest, and 
land-grabber—all these find quick and ready response 
in the hearts of those who witness the distortions of 
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social and economic justice about them all the 
time. 

Liberalism has performed a magnificent service 
by its enthronement of reason and its faithful attempt 
to follow it loyally. To surrender its gains is un- 
thinkable. The answer to those who fiercely attack 
the weakness of liberalism is not a retreat from reason; 
rather, it should be an attempt to push reason farther, 
to stake her banner on new citadels, to be undaunted 
by the sense of futility, skepticism, and agnosticism 
that must sweep over us all. Hebraism is not anti- 
thetical to Hellenism, with its emphasis upon straight 
thinking. Both Hebraism and Hellenism are needed 
in this time when we are caught “between two worlds” 
and “‘between the ages,’”’ but the trumpet blast must 
today be sounded for Hebraism and that remarkable 
deposit of religious aspiration known as the Old 
Testament. 


Nature as a Means of Grace 


QIN his poetry, Wordsworth from time to time 
gives expression to dejection and depression 
of spirit. But, it has been pointed out, he 
“never brings his poem to an end till he stands 
with both feet planted on firm ground by some thought 


_ which has pulled him up, rescued him from depression, 


and made him erect and confident.” 

The after-thought of the Duddon poems is an 
instance. He contrasts the river’s enduringness with 
man’s fleetingness: 

Still glides the streams, and shall for ever glide, 
The Form remains, the Function never dies; 
While we, the brave, the mighty and the wise, 
We men, who in our morn of youth defied 

The elements must vanish—he it so! 


Then ‘‘erect and confident”’ he sings: 

Enough if something from our hands have power 

To live and act and serve the future hour; 

And if as toward the silent tomb we go 

Through love, through hope, and faith’s transcendent dower, 

We feel that we are greater than we know. 

Such were’ the thoughts inspired in the poet by 
nature. ‘‘The great elements,” as Keats said, “‘are 
no mean comforters.’ They have incomparable 
ministries for the spirit. 

Amid nature’s solitudes, many have found life 
touched to finer issues, there found themselves in the 
presence of God. It would be strange if men did not 
sense Him there, for nature is a creative thought of 
God, an expression of His mind and power. “God 
saw everything that He had made and behold it was 
very good.” 

' In the background of the Bible is the spacious 
setting of nature. Dr. Van Dyke in his book, “Out 
of Doors in the Holy Land,” says that the first im- 
pression made on him was the conviction that Chris- 
tianity is an out-of-doors religion. With few excep- 
tions its great words were spoken in the open air. 
“How shall we understand it,” he asks, “unless we 
carry it under the free sky and interpret it in the 
companionship of nature?” 

Many of the greatest scenes in the Old and New 


F. C. Hoggarth 


Testaments had some nature solitude as their back- 
ground. With few exceptions the greatest hours of 
life, for its heroes, were out of doors. There it was 
that visions were seen and vows made. Nature often 
became their sanctuary, amid whose stillness the soul 
worshiped, and responded to some high challenge. 
It is indeed amazing how much of the experience 
recorded in the Bible springs out of the heart of nature. 

“Surely the Lord is in this place,’’ exclaimed 
Jacob, on the road out from home, as beneath a hill- 
side he lay down with a stone for his pillow. “Take 
off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon 
thou standest is holy ground,’ expressed the uttermost 
feeling of Moses as he stood beside the bush in the 
wilderness. There it was, and not in the court of 
Egypt, that he came to his vocation. 

That is God’s way. ‘‘He comes to men along the 
wilderness way with its revelation of burning bushes 
and kindled imaginations.”’ 

In some austere and lonely place many a man 
has become sure of the God he missed in life’s more 
crowded places, in the city or even in the church. 

God has many ways of speaking, and often He 
does so through His servant, nature. The sudden 
illumination that transformed the life of Ignatius 
Loyola, a man of remarkable piety and power and the 
founder of one of the greatest of all religious orders, 
came to him out of doors. While seated beside a 
stream that was running deep, the “eyes of his mind 
were opened to understand and comprehend spiritual 
things with such clearness that for him all these things 
were made new.” 

It was by a burn side in Scotland among the 
“‘blae-berries”’ that in boyhood Alexander Duff heard 
God’s call, “I have a work for thee to do,” that finally 
led to his great work as an Indian missionary. 

In his book, “The Varieties of Religious Experi- 
ence,’ William James said that the most striking cases 
of the modern realization of the presence of God had 
occurred out of doors. He instances among other 
cases that of Amiel, who in his Journal Intime tells of 
the spiritual experiences and exaltations that came to 
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him on the mountains or beneath the trees, or at night 
by the shore of the northern ocean. ‘These experi- 
ences are proved real to their possessor because they 
remain with him when brought into closest contact 
with the objective realities of life.” 

Charles Kingsley wrote on the evening of his 
twenty-second birthday: ‘My birth night. I have 
been for the last hour on the seashore, not dreaming, 
but thinking deeply and strongly and forming determi- 
nations which are to affect my destiny through time 
and through eternity. Before the sleeping earth and 
the sleepless sea and stars I have devoted myself to 
God; a vow never (if He gives me the faith I pray for) 
to be recalled.” 

Decisions taken in such a setting often have 
uncommon strength and permanence. They seem to 
share the enduringness of the sea or the earth or the 
hills. 

Often it is the wisest thing to seek some solitary 
place, where we can think out or fight out things. 
To escape from the fevered crowd, to walk beneath 
the vast expanse of the sky, or the quiet stars, to feel 
the wind in the hair, and the cool hand of evening on 
the cheek, on some wide moorland or by some limpid 
stream or a lonely shore, helps towards clarity of vision 
and nobility of resolve. While thus alone, we may 
never be less alore, and the greatest and loveliest 
experiences may become ours. 

Modern life, with its crowded distractions, tends 
to put us out of tune with these things. At times, “‘we 
walk clean past burning bushes, through which the 
supreme experiences and challenges of life might come.”’ 
As Francis Thompson said, “through our estranged 
faces, we miss the many-splendored thing.”’ 

A holiday may thus be a holy opportunity. That 
other book of God, called Nature, may become a 
means of grace, an avenue of Divine revelation. It 
may have its burning bush and its authentic voice and 
vision. It may help us in a new way to become sure 
of God, and bring to life yet nobler purpose and 


significance. 
* * *K 


THE REV. JOHN B. REARDON 


The Rev. John Benjamin Reardon, for forty years a minister 
in the Universalist fellowship, and one of the best known clergy- 
men in northern New England, died Sunday evening, August 26, 
at the home of his daughter, Mrs. Merton C. Fisher of Athol. 

Mr. Reardon was born in Bristol, N. Y., Feb. 26, 1860, the 
son of Daniel and Catherine Gordon Reardon. His elementary 
education was received in the Bristol public schools and Bloom- 
field Academy. He attended Tufts College and Crane Divinity 
School, and was ordained to the Christian ministry in 1887. 

On December 1, 1891, he married Gratia May Morgan of 
Ludlow, Vt. 

His pastorates, all in New England, included Alstead, 
Marlow, and Gorham, N. H.; Oakland, Maine; Ludlow, Spring- 
field, and Barre, Vermont; Westfield, Rockport, and Quincy, 
Mass. He served return pastorates in Ludlow and Quincy. 

He was a member of the Masonic bodies, including Mt. Sinai 
Temple of the Shrine, Montpelier, Vt. He served as Grand 
Chaplain of the Vermont Lodge of Odd Fellows for ten years. 

A life-long Democrat, Mr. Reardon participated actively 
in politics, and was chairman of the Vermont Democratic State 
Convention for several years. He was a candidate tor Congress, 
the lieutenant governorship of Vermont, and served in the Maine 
jegislature. 


He is survived by his widow, a daughter, Mrs. Merton C. 
Fisher of Athol, Mass., and a son, the Rev. Gordon Chilson 
Reardon, minister of the Church of Our Father, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Funeral services were held Wednesday, August 29, at 2 p.m. 
in the historic stone church, Cavendish, Vt., where Mr. Reardon 
was summer preacher for many years. The Rev. C. B. Etsler, 
minister of the First Universalist Church of Claremont, N. H., 
officiated. Burial was at the ‘Plains’ in Weathersfield, Vt. 


* * * 


THE GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT TO BE HONORED 


Our General Superintendent has returned from a field trip 
to the farthest geographical outpost of our denominational 
responsibility and service. He has brought with him a message 
of gratitude and good will, from our fellow Universalists in Japan 
and Korea, to the Universalist Church in America. 

At an informal reception and dinner to be given at the 
Boston City Club in his honor September 19, by Universalists 
and others, Dr. Etz will impart this greeting and make report 
of his impressions and findings. 

The Universalist General Convention, by arranging for this 
important occasion, affords opportunity for our people not only 
to honor our General Superintendent, but to prepare themselves 
for the making of far-reaching decisions as to the future inter- 
national mission policy of our church. Dr. Etz’s report and 
recommendations will, in all probability, become the basis of the 
future course of action by our church in international areas. 

The plan is to have no other speeches at this dinner. Dr. Etz 
will be given all available time. He will have something of vital 
interest to impart. 

Reservations are coming in to Headquarters for this sig- 
nificant event in the life of our church. The executive committee 
in charge of the arrangements is anxious to go ahead with its 
plans and provide room for all who wish to attend. Dr. L. W. 
Coons, the chairman, is handling this, and urges that reservations 
be sent to him at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., at the earliest 
possible moment. Tickets are $1.25. 


* * * 


“THE RED NETWORK’”’ 


We have waited long and patiently for an adequate descrip- 
tion of the type of mind which seeks to pin a “Red” label on all 
people who believe it is possible to improve the status quo. We 
acknowledge our indebtedness, therefore, to the esteemed Chris- 
tian Leader of Boston for venturing to paint the following heart- 
rending picture: ~ 

“It is a closed mind, unimaginative, wooden in its texture, 
devoid of humor, and egotistical sometimes to the verge of paranoia. 
It represents a class of people whose intelligence has to be ranked 
low, and whose patriotism can be described only by the old 
saying that the road to hell is paved with good intentions. 
Ordinarily, two human beings can converse and exchange ideas, 
but people blinded by the red menace too often have no ideas 
to exchange, except this fixed obsession of danger to our country 
from everybody who dares to doubt the heaven-inspired mission 
of the most conservative political groups, or the need of pre- 
paredness.”’ 

It will be recalled that a lot of good Americans had a good 
laugh recently when The New York Post revealed that the Police 
Department of the metropolis actually uses “The Red N etwork,” 
a book by one Elizabeth Dilling, in a campaign against radicals, 
and that one of the men listed is Mayor LaGuardia, head of the 
city government and therefore head of that very Police Depart- 
ment. Among others listed as Red sympathizers are such useful 
citizens as Mrs. Roosevelt, wife of our President, Rabbi Wise, 
Dr. Cadman, Bishop McConnell, Secretaries Wallace and Ickes, 
Senators Borah and Norris, President Woolley, Newton D. 
Baker and scores of other American patriots. People who write 
books of that sort and people who take stock in them may both 
be in need of some attention at the psychopathic ward.—Re- 
formed Church Messenger. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


PAUPER RELIEF AND WELFARE WORK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The first editorial in this week’s Leader interests me very 
much. I do not question so much the purport of the editorial 
itself as I do some of the implications. The editorial suggests 
| a much larger problem—the distinction between pauper relief 
and welfare work. This is a very live problem here in Portland 
just at present. 

Through the good offices of the Federal Government we 
have had for some months a most efficient trained welfare 
_ worker, who took over the administration of our poor department. 
Expenses have mounted, and the city manager has just dismissed 
her. Both he and she are right from their several points of view. 
She regarded the position as a welfare position, involving the 
spending of money on welfare principles. The city manager 
looks at it as the administration of tax-payers’ money for abso- 
| lutely necessary relief, and only that. In her statement on leav- 
ing office she makes this plain. She stated that she has been pro- 
| ceeding on welfare principles. The city manager, on the other 
hand, believes that relief obtained from city tax funds should be 
made sufficiently disagreeable so that the expense will be kept at 
aminimum. Welfare work should be carried on by charity. 

Here in New England, the relief of the poor historically has 
| been the relief, to a large extent, of the shiftless and ne’er-do- 
wells. Every New England town has them—families who have 
been supported wholly or partly by the town for generations. 
Every New Englander can mention certain family names which 
in his home town connote this class of people. Every New 
England town administrator regards them as wholly incapable 
of appreciating welfare work—lazy, shiftless, just plain “‘no 
account.” This is the historical background against which he 
works. 

In New England it has been a disgrace to receive help from 
the town. 

Of course, this harsh principle has reacted to cause real 
human mental and spiritual suffering in many cases. Will 
Carleton’s “Over the Hill to the Poor-House,”’ and some of 
Mary E. Wilkins’ stories, illuminate the situation when the 
beneficiaries from the poor fund have been unfortunate rather 
than shiftless. 

Of course, there is an emergency at the present time, and 
that may well justify some temporary modification of existing 
theories. Nevertheless, our administrators here in Portland 
find that “if you give them an inch they will take an ell.”” Our 
city manager can give dozens of instances of the unscrupulous 
taking advantage of the poor relief by the shiftless and the 
incompetent. 

Here in Maine the voting privilege has always been denied 
to paupers. The annual town reports have listed by name those 
who received aid from the town. The mothers’ pension act 
and soldiers’ benefit acts have been expressly made exceptions 
to the general principle, and those benefiting thereunder have 
been expressly freed from the stigma of pauperism. We have 
felt that these were exceptional cases, but that the general 
principle under which thrifty New England communities have 
been built up is that one who cannot look after himself should 
turn first to his family, next to his friends, next to charity, and 
only as a last resort to the community. 

There is a real distinction between a propertyless person and 
a pauper. Universal suffrage may well extend to one and not 
to the other. The former may be self-respecting here in New 
England; we have not supposed that the latter could be. 

Even if the beneficiaries of town aid haven’t the gumption 
to get together themselves and organize, as you suggest, they are 
the ready creatures of demagogues and self-seekers. A vote is a 
privilege. If one has to call for help on a community which is 
ready to give him work if he will take it, as has been the situation 
in New England towns up to the present depression, he should not 
be entitled to the privilege of voting how to spend other people’s 


money. That is the way we have looked at it here. This sounds 
harsh and may be contrary to the theories which welfare workers 
have developed, but is a. very definite point of view here in this 
part of the country. 
Clement F. Robinson. 
Portland, Maine. 


* * 


PEACE CARAVANERS SMART AND SARCASTIC 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The training courses in international relations given at 
Duke University are an excellent thing. The business of having 
young people who have had these courses go out over the country 
in “‘Peace Caravans” is also a fine idea in theory. About the 
practical worth of these caravans, however, one has doubts after 
reading in the Leader the accounts of the young peace crusaders. 
It seems that these young men are badly in need of some course 
in domestic relations, with particular emphasis on common 
courtesy. The reasons for the belligerence of some of the people 
whom these young men met and talked with are not far to seek 
if they manifested the same spirit in their talks that they do in 
their writings. I refer to the smart and sarcastic comments made 
on the little towns visited. In one place the young men listened 
to a band concert and report “‘no good music,” “‘very boring 
evening,” ete. Of the park in another town they say, ‘‘the City 
Park, a grandiloquent name for ten trees on a corner lot.’”’ So 
they go on their peace spreading (?) way in the spirit of sophomoric 
wise-cracking. They even must tell the world about their 
superior (?) religious (?) liberalism by recounting a visit to an 
evangelistic meeting and smugly reporting, ‘‘We were called 
to God and didn’t go.”’ 

Young men with such smart alec spirits can only harm the 
great cause of international understanding. 

New Yorker. 


* * 


FRIENDLY COMMENT ON THE AUGUST 11 LEADER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I sit on a shaded Southern porch, hidden by a screen of vines 
—wistaria, with here and there a cluster of purple blossoms, though 
it is long past its blossom time; clematis, showing the first flakes 
of what soon will be a mass of sunny flowers; trumpet vine, still 
flaunting a few scarlet bugles. 

Sitting here idly swinging to and fro, half musing, half 
dreaming, I am aware of soft music, and awake to see a tiny bird 
half buried in a trumpet flower, or it may be a rustle amid the 
leaves, and I look up to see a chameleon creeping among the vines 
and distending that curious membrane at his throat that the 
children call his money—and how recklessly he shows it, no fear 
of robbers there! Then at the hydrant just beyond the vines the 
ever recurring quarrel between blue jay and mockingbird for the 
first bath. 

Into all this comes the sound of footsteps, the postman with 
letters, one to tell that it is well with one we love, one of that 
familiar kind—unless you appear at a certain place before a 
certain time and there deposit a stated sum in currency of the 
realm you shall thereafter be deprived of certain comforts or 
conveniences. ‘Then there is the Leader of August 11. 

Why is it the reading of one article affects us so little and 
another so deeply? I read ‘‘In a Free Church the Religion is 
Freedom” and am left wondering what the writer is trying to tell. 
I read ‘‘Religion and the Beautiful,”’ and see at once all the beauty 
of which the author writes and much more to which he only 
points the way. 

“In a free church the religion is freedom.”’ I can compre- 
hend freedom in religion or freedom of religion, but freedom as 
religion is beyond me. While religion makes us free in some ways 
it binds us to righteous living, to ‘‘seek the Kingdom of God and 
His righteousness.” If the free church omits the limiting and 
guiding function from its religion and practices only “freedom 
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that is absolutely unqualified and unlimited,’ does it not find 
itself in the same condition as were the children of Israel when 
it was said ‘‘in those days there was no king in Israel, and every 
man did that which was right in his own eyes?” Verily truth 
does make us free from error and ignorance, but it does so at the 
price of bondage to its own teaching. 

“More of the unexpected.” The little hill farm has many 
birds we do not have here; our people have not yet learned to 
be kind to them. Much of my life has passed where there are 
few hills, yet I have also dwelt in the shadow of mighty mountains, 
and from many tellings I feel I know the ravine up past Joseph’s 
View. I like the name, ‘‘the house among the stars,” for the 
stars do come very near when one is among the hills, but to me 
the hills never seem to withdraw but, as darkness gathers, they 
seem to creep up close for companionship. 

Dr. Etz, on his mission round the world, seems to find the 
hills of Japan as friendly as those of our own America May his 
visit add something to the friendship between our people and 
those he visits. 

We are glad Mr. Petrie thought to write “Religion and the 
Beautiful,” it helps us to find the finer things in life. 

“The Church—What For?’ In discussing this question 
Mr. Lothrop makes repeated use of a very much over-worked and 
very meaningless term—values. I recall a part of a political 
speech heard long ago, in the course of which the orator exclaimed, 
“What did Stephen A. Douglas say?” (Pause.) ‘What did 
Stephen A. Douglas say?’ (Pause.) “What did Stephen A. 
Douglas say?” (Slightly longer pause.) ‘“‘Certainly he did.” 
If one gets the emphasis just right it is very impressive, but what 
does it say? And so with this term ‘‘values’”—what does it say? 
What intelligence does it convey to the listener? What is it the 
Church is to preserve and create? The discourse loses much of 
its forcefulness by the use of this indefinite term. 

Among Our Churches,—such a restful page, so conducive 
to slumber. 

Editorials are good. What blisters the great man’s shoes 
(Hindenburg’s) may raise on the feet of the small man who tries 


to wear them. 
eGe 


* * 


AN APPEAL FOR THE HOME CHURCHES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

There has been a great dea] spoken and written pro and con 
on the question of whether the Universalists should continue 
their work in Japan. Dr. Etz is now making a study of the 
situation at first hand. His letters are very interesting and 
contain a great deal of information about the faithful work done 
by our workers there. Without question Dr. Etz will submit 
a very enlightening report and many important helpful sugges- 
tions as to how we may best keep Universalism a live and a going 
religion in Japan. At the pace Universalist churches are finding 
it impossible to keep their doors open in the United States, it may 
well be a good thing to have the activities of a once live and 
energetic religion transferred to Japan. 

A great many of the leaders of the Universalist Church seem 
more interested in keeping Universalism alive in Japan than in 
keeping open what few churches there are left in New England and 
the rest of the United States. For the cause of Japan one of the 
most capable of our men is financed and sent to Japan to make a 
study. For the study of conditions in the United States no one 
seems greatly interested or distressed. 

While the attention of Universalists is directed mainly to 
this matter, how many know of the plight of the churches in this 
country? What is being done to help them? Are not the churches 
of the United States as important as those of the Japanese? 

While Dr. Etz is in Japan the church of the late Ira C. Calef 
in Washington, Vermont, is about to close its doors. Boston 
itself has its problems, with the Church of the Redemption, and 
were it not for the courage of a few devoted workers under the 
Rev. Harold I. Merrill, the old Roxbury church might soon be 
closed. In Boston several elements are contributing causes, mainly 


that of a shifting population and different races—but the closing 
of the Universalist church in Washington, Vermont, is a severe 
blow to Universalism. 

It was in the Washington church where I obtained my first 
lasting impression of church and Sunday school. It was during 
the pastorate of the Rev. Irving Towsley. This church has 
always been a power for good, and its present pastor, the Rev. 
Clarence A. Simmons, has maintained the same high respect and 
devotion to his work. Yet through no fault of the church it finds 
itself without money. Closing of the banks during the bank 
crisis has tied up practically all of its funds. Mr. Simmons has 
carried on his work despite the fact that for nearly a year, or 
more, he has received but a little over $400. During the winter, 
when no funds were available to heat the church, the services 
were held at his home, and to keep the wolf away from the door 
he has been doing janitor work at the schoolhouse at little or no 
salary. It is reported that it is unlikely services will be resumed 
next winter, as there are no funds left. 

Yet while the pastor and his people have been courageously 
fighting for existence, the Vermont superintendent has been 
asking this church and others similarly situated, it is said, for 
their quotas to the Convention. It seems that the dues to the 
Convention are of more importance to the superintendent than 
trying to keep the church open. It is said that when the churches 
are unable to raise the quota the superintendent has found 
summer preaching service for the pastors of such churches with 
the suggestion that the pastor pay the quota for the church out 
of his fee for that service. 

The Washington church is in a small village, eight miles from 
Barre. It is the only Protestant church holding regular services 
within a radius of four miles. The average Sunday attendance 
I understand is between twenty-five and thirty. On special 
Sundays frequently it increases to nearly one hundred. Con- 
sidering that it draws on a population in this area quite scattered 
and numerically few, it compares very favorably with many 
so-called “wide awake’’ city churches. To see a church of this 
caliber and under such a truly sincere pastor close for lack of 
funds causes one to wonder whether a little attention and more 
missionary work among our own churches in the United States 
would not be of more benefit to the cause of Universalism and God 
than sending funds to support a lot of Japanese who probably 
don’t care whether or not we are there. 

Save American Universalism first. Every church closed is so 
much lost ground for Christianity—even in the United States. 

Everett Calef White. 

Boston, Mass. 


* * 


DR. ROBLIN IGNORES THE POINT’ 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was glad to see Dr. Roblin’s reply, but greatly disappointed 
when I read it. He does not explain anything. The point of my 
letter was the question of income, and that he ignores. The 
inference to be drawn from his reply is that the Second Society 
still had funds when the property was turned over to the State 
Convention. That he should have forgotten to mention these 
funds in his statement about that property is strange. That, 
now that he has been reminded of the oversight, he should fail 
to tell the amount of the funds and the income they yield, seems 
stranger still. For if he could show that the society had an 
income which would enable it to give him a pension while paying 
his successor an adequate salary and maintaining the activities 
of the church, he would go far toward disarming criticism. 

We all wish that the General Convention had a pension 
fund large enough to give every minister retired because of age 
or ill health comfort and security for the rest of his life. Probably 
not many would object to an individual church giving a pension 
to its minister when he retires if it can afford to do it. But if by 
such action the work of the church is crippled and its future 
endangered, some of us will feel inclined to wonder if the minister 
is justified in accepting the sacrifice. 

Massachusetts Universalist. 
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Christian Science Goes to Court 
A. Powell Davies 


The nature of reality has doubtless been 
pondered in many curious places, but it is 
not a little startling to learn of an American 
jury of twelve good men and true debating 
metaphysics as a basis for rendering a 
| verdict in a case for damages resulting from 
an automobile accident. In the Kirk- 
Cisler case, tried in a Mineola, L. I., court 
last month, it would be true to say not 
only that metaphysical considerations 
were relevant but that they were of the 
very essence of the matter in dispute. 

About two years ago, Mrs. Lucy F. Kirk, 
while driving on Long Island with her son, 
Payton Kirk, in their automobile, came 
into collision with a car driven by George 
Cisler. Mr. Cisler’s car was damaged. 
Mrs. Kirk was apparently seriously in- 
jured, the physician who examined her at 
the time expressing an opinion to that 
effect. With this opinion, however, Mrs. 
Kirk did not: agree. Being a Christian 
Scientist, and relying on the doctrine of 
“the nothingness of matter,’ she was 
convinced that pain is unreal and injury 
imaginary. She therefore refused orthodox 
medical treatment and called for the 
ministrations of a professional Christian 
Science healer, who presumably adopted 
Christian Science methods with a view to 
Mrs. Kirk’s recovery. 

The injured lady did apparently recover. 
In fact, the recovery at one time appeared 
to be complete. Unhappily, however, 
Mrs. Kirk subsequently found herself 
suffering from what perhaps were obstinate 
illusions and errors, but which closely 
resembled headaches, a pain in the nose 
and tremors of the left hand, all of which 
interfered with her proficiency in the 
baking of cakes, at which employment she 
had formerly earned a satisfactory income. 
At last, Mrs. Kirk determined to sue Mr. 
Cisler for damages in the sum of $10,000. 

The position in which Mrs. Kirk, as 
plaintiff, found herself was naturally 
somewhat difficult. On the one hand, she 
had felt that her injuries, like all injuries, 
represented not objective realities but 
subjective conditions resulting from mal- 
adjustment with the infinite. It cannot 
but have been embarrassing to think of 
spiritual discord as a proper subject upon 
which to base a case for a material award 
of “damages.”’ Nor can it have been easy 
to see how $10,000 could really compensate 
for imperfect attunement with the spiritual 
reality of the universe. On the other hand, 
Mrs. Kirk was certainly handicapped by 
potent factors, real or unreal, when it came 
to the baking of cakes. It was hardly to be 
doubted that illusions could be just as 
troublesome as though they were real. 
Generous-spirited persons will find their 
sympathies genuinely engaged by Mrs. 
Kirk’s unhappy predicament. 

Yet Mr. Cisler, the defendant, deserves 
a little sympathy too. The plaintiff had 


refused medical treatment for her apparent 
injuries. For this, Mr. Cisler could not. be 
held responsible. He could fairly contend 
that had appropriate treatment been ad- 
ministered, the injured lady might have 
made the kind of recovery which he, with 
most of the world, would have accepted 
as real. 

In instructing the jury, Judge Paul 
Bonynge said: ‘‘The case is a very extra- 
ordinary one. The plaintiff was trained 
as a trained nurse and worked in hospitals. 
She has seen people die, even from such 
gruesome things as cancer . Yet she 
comes under the influence of a cult that 
teaches that this is all a great delusion and 
those dying with cancer are out of tune 
with the infinite and with God... . 

“She adopts the teaching of a woman 
leader of a cult who is now dead and in her 
grave,” continued the judge, almost merci- 
lessly. ‘‘She was no Messiah and no God, 
just a woman of bones, flesh and blood, and 
yet this plaintiff, who will die as you and I, 
with hundreds of thousands of others, has 
seen fit to put aside real science . . . to 
adopt the belief that pain and illness are 
things of the imagination and not of 
reality. 

“Of course, harboring a belief of that 
sort presents a situation that brings her to 
a difficult dilemma. If pains are not real 
and fractures do not exist, then, obviously, 
you men are in no position to award 
damages that do not exist. This lady of 
apparent refinement and culture was faced 
with the necessity of making a choice. 
Were the injuries real? If they were, she 
belongs in this court. If, on the other 
hand, they were not real, according to the 
teachings of this departed patron saint of 
Christian Science, then, of course, she has 
no place here. 

“Tf you find that she denied the minis- 
trations of a medical practitioner, through 
a stubborn belief in the efficiency of prayer 
by a paid healer, and that her recovery was 
retarded thereby, you would be unfair to 
your oath if you charged Cisler with these 
injuries. If she claimed that there is no 
pain and that the way of relief is through 
the teachings of Mrs. Eddy, you cannot 
make Cisler pay.”’ 

Nor did the jury make Cisler pay. On 
the contrary, it was decided to require 
Mrs. Kirk to pay Mr. Cisler $75 for dam- 
ages to his automobile. In part, the basis 
of this award is fairly clear. But some 
of the jury’s deliberations can only be 
conjectured. It is perhaps likely that the 
average juryman pays somewhat slight 
attention to metaphysical questions in his 
private life as a citizen, and certainly when 
called to serve upon a jury, he doubtless 
has no expectation of meeting them in the 
judge’s charge. 

What now is the position of Christian 
Scientists who wish to sue for damages in 


similar cases? It cannot be doubted that 
the pondering of this last question by 
exponents of Christian Science must be 
profoundly disturbing. 

The resourceful Christian Science Com- 
mittee on Publication in New York found 
little that was helpful to say about this 
case, beyond expressing the hope that it 
will ‘‘bring into view the true definition of 
the term ‘reality.’ If this is done,’’ con- 
cludes the Committee, ‘something worth 
while will have been accomplished.” 
Perhaps it will. Those who, like the 
writer, while rejecting for the most part the 
distinctive doctrines of Christian Science, 
yet find in many of its devotees qualities 
and excellences which inspire respect, will 
hope for a constructive solution of the 
problems arising as an outcome of this 


truly remarkable case. 
* * * 


THE CHURCHES JOIN THE 
MOBILIZATION 


A workman with his sleeves rolled up, 
a trowel of mortar in one hand and a brick 
in the other—this is the symbol of the 1934 
Mobilization for Human Needs in which 
churches of: all religious faiths will par- 
ticipate during the two weeks from October 
21 to November 11. The slogan of the 
Mobilization this year is ‘‘Rebuild!’’ 

And by that more than material re- 
building is meant. America must also 
rebuild the human values destroyed or 
seriously weakened during the years of the 
depression from which we are just begin-. 
ning to emerge. We must all help in the’ 
rebuilding of health, courage, self-respect 
and happiness for those of our neighbors 
upon whom unemployment has laid 
its heavy hand; likewise we must help 
strengthen the morale of many who, 
although still self-supporting, have seen 
ideals shattered and hopes destroyed 
because the doors of opportunity seemed 
to be closing against them and their chil- 
dren. 

Close to four million families still on 
relief, according to the latest figures from 
Washington! One-fifth of all our school 
children undernourished, if the estimates 
of the Federal Children’s Bureau are 
correct! Approximately six million boys 
and girls leaving our schools and colleges 
since 1929, and not more than one-third 
of them, it is believed, able to obtain 
employment of any kind! ; These are the 
sobering realities of the situation which 
confront us. 

The purpose of the Mobilization is to 
awaken public interest in these facts and 
in what the voluntary social agencies are 
doing about them, in that partnership with 
the governmental agencies to which the 
President of the United States has sum- 
moned both public and private organiza- 
tions. Back of the Mobilization is a 
sponsoring group of thirty-four national 
agencies, among them the Federal Council 
of Churches, the National Catholic Wel- 

(Continued wn page 1146) 
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The Oriental at Home and in America 


The Friendship Press continues to issue 
volumes designed to interpret for young 
people especially the life of people who live 
in other lands or, of foreign descent, now 
live amongst us. Most of these are so 
admirably suited to their purpose that 
we are glad to mention them; this week 
Mrs. J. Stewart Burgess, qualified by 
residence and experience of service in 
Japan, reviews for us a group of Friendship 
Press publications. 


Orientals in American Life. By Albert 
W. Palmer. (Friendship Press. Cloth 
$1.00; paper $.60.) 

To one ambitious to know his United 
States Dr. Palmer’s book is distinctly 
welcome. Although the fifth generation 
from those Chinese who did the earliest 
labor of the California gold-mines and 
road-building will soon be entering kinder- 
garten, few are aware of the interesting part 
which Orientals have played in the opening 
up of our land, or of the dilemma in which 
their American-born descendants find 
themselves. The old slogan about the 
Japanese immigrant has been, ‘‘He will not 
assimilate.”” But here we have young men 
and women wholly American by birthplace, 
education, and hence in their thinxing, and 
they are handicapped by two things: their 
mask of non-Caucasian features, and the 
unwillingness of immigrants who came in 
by an eastern portal, and their children, 
to let the Asiatic become an integral part 
of the national scene. We have the anomaly 
of the Filipino, “too American to be ex- 
cluded, too alien to be naturalized,’ with 
the choice of migratory ranch or factory 
labor, or of earning a precarious living in 
socially disorganized areas of large cities. 

In a time when “inferiority complex” 
has become street slang, it ought not to be 
difficult for us to imagine what happens 
to an industrious, relatively crime-free, 
capable group when consistently shoved 
into the background. When education 
brings no rewards, what incentives remain? 
As Dr. Palmer brings out from several 
angles, the Orientals and their American- 
born descendants are confronted by a 
people with a pattern of race-attitudes 
which are a hang-over from the days of 
slavery. The writer’s intimate knowledge 
of sub-surface trends in Hawaii and the 
Pacific Coast makes his book fascinating 
reading. He has a better right than most 
to suggest the answer to the question, 
What of the future? 


Suzuki Looks at Japan. By Willis 
Lamott. (Friendship Press, Cloth $1; 
paper $.60.) 

The Japan at which Suzuki “looks” is 
not the land of tourists’ handbooks with, 


ff Any book’ reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering[from the[Universalist Publishing House. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


one would suppose, year-round cherry- 
blossoms and perennially seductive geisha. 
Here is introduced Mr. Average Citizen, 
not of the ‘‘quaint”’ yesterday type but the 
modern man in his fast-changing family 
life, baffling educational setting, economic 
outlook in a country too suddenly indus- 
trialized. With their historic background 
sketched in, here are the struggles between 
democracy and reaction in a nation which, 
to quote a former member of the Japanese 
Parliament, is giving itself over to the 
practice of its own culture after a period 
of wholesale acceptance of western insti- 
tutions. Population pressure, the dilemma 
of the forgotten farmer as well as of the 
industrial worker, the establishing of new 
social codes for totally new situations—all 
these are brought out in a personalized, 
non-technical manner which makes de- 
lightful reading. 

Even those who in western lands dis- 
claim any personal interest in religion seem 
concerned as to whether Christianity has 
made for progress abroad. Mr. Lamott has 
here outlined in vivid fashion Japan’s state 
religion and the sects of Buddhism, against 
the always assumed background of Con- 
fucian ethics. Christianity’s part in the 
picture is given from the angle of Suzuki 
and his friends as they gather round the 
hibachi, the charcoal-fire—the Japanese 
equivalent of a round-table discussion. 
Not the least valuable part of the book are 
the tests and questions for individual or 
group use, set up in most approved 
Teachers’ College style. In the well-known 
phrase of the radio the question is, even- 
tually, “What do you think?” 


Gold Mountain. By Philip Payne. 
(Friendship Press. Cloth $1; paper $.60.) 
Oriental Friends ‘n the U. S. By 
Katherine S. Adams. (Friendship Press. 

Cloth, $1; paper $.75.) 

If, as some say, the friendly attitude 
toward Holland on the part of adults of 
today is due to the windmills, tulips, and 
wooden shoes to which they were exposed 
in their early schooldays, then the use of 
these two books should give us a generation 
with real understanding of Orientals within 
our borders. The first, a group of sketches 
and stories, is meant for the Junior High 
School student; the second is a course for 
use with primary children with the purpose 
of promoting world friendship with those 
close at hand and not so conveniently 
removed! 


Japan and Her People. By Ethel M. 
Hughes. (Friendship Press. Cloth $1; 
paper $.75.) 

When the jingo press on both sides of 
the Pacific is trying to make us believe 
(what Kipling never said) that ‘never the 
twain can meet,” except perhaps in war- 
fare, there is the more point in seeing to it 
that youth’ has ‘some sympathetic ground- 


ing in Japan’s history, town and country 
life, and in the actual world which the 
Japanese youth meet. The final section 
of this book takes up ‘Christians in 
Action.” 


Japanese Here and There. By Margaret 
E. Forsyth and Ursul R. Moran. 
(Friendship Press. Cloth $1; paper $.75.) 
To the teacher of week-day, vacation, 

or church school who wishes to build up 

in the child an accurate, colorful, appre- 
ciative picture of the life of Japanese, in 
our own land as well as in the Sunrise 

Kingdom, this book will prove a gold-mine. 

The writers have the advantage of knowing 

their material at first hand and of training 

in up-to-the-minute pedagogical methods 
of “‘getting it over.’”’ It therefore goes with- 
out saying that there are detailed outlines 

of projects whereby the child can get a 

sense of participating in the actual scene. 

The intelligence andingenuity shown in this 

book are a great satisfaction to one keenly 

aware of the amount of misinformation 
which has come out of well-intentioned 
sources. Yes, in other days, of course! 
Stella Fisher Burgess. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


* * 


THE CHURCHES JOIN THE 
MOBILIZATION 
(Continued from page 1145) 
fare Conference and the National Confer- 
ence of Catholic Charities, the Jewish 
Welfare Board and the National Council 
of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds. 

The financing of voluntary social work 
in local communities, never an easy task, 
bids fair to be more difficult than usual this 
fall, because of current misconceptions of 
the role the Federal Government intends 
to play in local situations. This is a point 
at which the help of all pastors is greatly 
needed. The church-going public is, by and 
large, the public to which private social 
work—Catholic, Jewish, Protestant, or 
undenominational—has always looked for 
its support. 

If that support is continued, as it can 
well be, in spite of high taxes, drought, and 
personal difficulties of many sorts, the 
social services so sorely needed by our 
communities can be continued; if not, they 
must suffer further cuts or be abandoned 
altogether. For government relief funds 
cannot be apportioned to the support of 
character-building agencies, or children’s 
homes, or home-finding societies, or insti- 
tutions for the aged, or public health 
nursing organizations, hospitals or family 
welfare societies, or social settlements. 

Local community chests or councils of 
social agencies are the best sources of 
information on local conditions; or Com- 
munity Chests and Councils, Incorporated, 
1810 Graybar Building, New York City, 
will be glad to send additional material. 


EE 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by J. Stewart Diem 


THE FUTURE OF THE Y.P.C.U. 


What does the Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union expect to accomplish during 
the present year? That is a question often 
asked, and I take great pleasure in answer- 
ing: “First, last,.and at all times, prove 
that we play an important part in the 
program of the Universalist Church.’ 
‘This is not going to be an easy task, for, 
in the face of decreasing membership, our 
right to existence has been so repeatedly 
challenged that as an organization we have 
developed an “‘on the defensive’? complex. 
Instead of “‘telling the world’? we have 
been “‘soft pedaling,’ and instead of a 
drive for new members we have exhausted 
our strength trying to keep the loss in 
membership to a minimum. 

This is a situation that could not exist 
forever, and the Y. P. C. U. now realizes 
that it cannot progress by being merely on 
the defensive. No longer will we be satis- 
fied with the present membership. Soon 
we shall start a drive for fifty new affiliated 
unions and a thousand new members. We 
are going to find out why there are only 
ninety-two affiliated unions in approxi- 
mately 390 active Universalist and Feder- 
ated churches. 

The members of the executive board are 
carefully laying plans for a year of activity. 
Included in their program, in addition to 
a membership drive, is the following: 
(1) Expansion of the Devotional Depart- 
ment, providing for more and better ma- 
terial for local unions. (2) Revision of the 
Church Extension Program to provide only 
for projects that have an appeal to young 
people. (8) Publishing of a Y. P. C. U. 
Handbook containing an analysis of the 
purpose and organization of the National 
Y.P.C.U. (4) Support of the Clara Barton 
Diabetic Camp. (5) Promotion of World 
Peace movements through the joint Com- 
mission on Social Responsibility. (6) Ob- 
servance of Young People’s Week. (7) Re- 
organization of the Junior Department 
with a goal of fifty affiliated unions. 
(8) Continued cooperation with the Uni- 
tarian Y. P. R. U. No longer will it be the 
policy of the board to leave the work of a 
department to an individual. We plan to 
build up an organization of active workers, 
the greater’the number the better the 
results. 

In the past we made many mistakes, 
one in particular. As the average age of the 
senior union membership dropped from 
the late twenties and the early thirties to 
the early twenties and the teens, and most 
unioners had “graduated” before they 
reached the age of twenty-five, we made a 
serious mistake when we did not provide 
for an older young people’s organization 
to interest these graduates. Thousands of 
former unioners are lost to the Universalist 
Church because the step from the Y. P. 


‘of Circles. 


C. U. to the older church organizations 
seemed too great. The delegates assembled 
at Murray Grove in July recognized the 
need of an Alumni Association, and passed 
the following recommendation: “That the 
Committee on Religious Education of the 
Universalist Church be requested to take 
definite action toward formulating an 
Alumni Association, or organization of 
those formerly active in Y. P. C. U. work, 
and be urged that some definite program 


be presented to the National Convention 
of thesY.P. ©. Us in 19352 Tt may seem 
strange that we should vote to ask a com- 
mittee outside of the Y. P. C. U. to take 
action on this question. We feel, however, 
that not only the Y. P. C. U. but the 
chureh school and the church itself will 
benefit by the renewed interest of former 
unioners now completely out of touch with 
the Universalist Church. But this does not 
mean that the Y. P. C. U. is going to stand 
idly by, while others work, for we will be in 
the front ranks when the ball starts rolling. 
Arthur I. Olson, 
National President. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE W.N.M. A. COLUMN ONCE 
AGAIN 

It happens to be a very cool day, the 
last one of August, and it feels decidedly 
like the last of our summer season, yet we 
realize that the weather man is fickle and 
in a few hours we may be sweltering again. 
However, the dates do not change, and 
they tell us that soon our activities will be 
starting, and we all wish to be prepared for 
them. For this reason we recommend to all 
of our Circles the use of “‘The Mission 
Circle Program” prepared by our Litera- 
ture Chairman for your use. The cover 
design is most attractive. The colors are 
those of the W. N. M. A. The design is 
from a photograph of a window in our 
National Memorial Churchin Washington. 
There is a series of windows depicting sym- 
bolically the development of Christianity. 
This is the last one, representing “‘Chris- 
tianity Triumphant over All the World.” 
“That seemed an appropriate thought to 
express on our program cover—the goal 
toward which we are all working,” says 
your Literature Chairman. There is space 
for the name of the Circle, date of meeting, 
officers, department chairmen and a page 
for each month’s program. No topics have 
been filled in, because we found this the 
procedure most satisfactory to the majority 
In the back of the book is a 
space for estimated expenditures for the 
year and estimated sources of income, and 
on the back cover page suggested time for 
having programs on our three major proj- 
ects. We think you will find these pro- 
grams just what you desire, and they are 
so made that they can be used in a type- 
writer. They cost but 2c each, and will 
save your Circle money and give you a 
program of which you may be proud. Send 
your order to Mrs. Alice Enbom Taylor, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

A program, to be interesting, requires 
careful study of the topics presented. For 
the Japan meeting in November we sug- 
gest particularly the use of Dr. Etz’s 
articles about his trip to Japan found in 
The Christian Leader. They will bring the 
work and workers nearer to you than they 
have ever been before, and from them will 


come the realization that, although the 
work may seem small, the results justify 
its continuance over and over again. And 
you will recall the study book this year is 
on Japan, ‘Japanese Women Speak.” 
What a splendid opportunity we have this 
year to make a real study of the country 
and our own work! 

We urge you to present a meeting on 
the Clara Barton Birthplace and Clara 
Barton Camp for diabetic children during 
the month of December if your Circle meets 
in December. If not, January might well 
be used for this subject. We shall have two 
mimeographed dramatizations for your 
use: “Childhood Days of Clara Barton,”’ 
by Carrie L. DeWolfe, calling for five 
characters and depicting some of the 
scenes in the life of Clara Barton taken 
from her book, “A Story of My Child- 
hood.”’ Another shorter sketch requiring 
three characters, two camp children and 
one older girl to represent Clara Barton, 
past and present generations. Why not 
have an open meeting some evening or 
afternoon and present these two sketches 
to your joint women’s organizations? It 
will be pleasing and educational. 

We mention February as an appropriate 
time for a program on the work in North 
Carolina. It is well to turn our thoughts 
Southward during this bleak and stormy 
month. Before that date arrives we shall 
have some program helps for you. 

We hope your summer has been delight- 
ful. We have sailed and motored and 
sunned ourselves on the sands of Ferry 
Beach, and in between times we have been 
at 16 Beacon Street. We hear that the 
Northfield Missionary Conference was 
excellent. We know the Ferry Beach 
Institute was splendid. We reached the 
heights in our work with the diabetic 
children at North Oxford this summer. 
Miss Powell tells us of a good summer 
school session. So, all things considered, 
we think we have had a fine summer. We 
do regret not having a Camp Murray or a 
Camp Cheery, but this gives us something 
to work for another year. In case you are 
wondering who ‘‘we”’ may be, it is the 
editor of this column, Alice Enbom Taylor. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


I AM RALLY DAY 


I am Rally Day. 

I am a symbol of human life. 

For life moves on its way, not always 
with measured and even tread, but with 
times of inner renewal, and spiritual exalta- 
tion, and high resolution. 

It is my place in life to supply the occa- 
sion and the motive for such a renewal in 
the yearly round of the school of the 
church. 

I touch the scattered interests of those 
who have been on vacations, and tell them 
that the church and its teaching ministry 
again stand open to their call. 

I remind a multitude of people that, as 
the public schools swing their doors open 
in the fall, so the church also goes on its 
way in its ministry to growing life. 

I am a ringing challenge to the church 
and the community that life needs the 
inbreathing of religion to make it full. 

I lay my touch upon those whose interest 
has waned, and quicken it. 

I arrest the thoughts of these to whom 
the church has been but a distant memory, 
and bring them to its doors again. 

I am the time when all the educational 
forces of the church say unto themselves, 
“Why are we here in this our work, and 
whither are we bound?” 

Iam Rally Day. 

Percy R. Hayward. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION WEEK 


As stated last week on this page, the 
International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation has for the past few years sponsored 
the observance of Religious Education 
Week in the fall, beginning with the last 
Sunday in September as Rally Day and 
ending with the first Sunday in October 
as Religious Education Sunday. 

We are recommending that Universalist 
church schools recognize these two days 
this year, Rally Sunday on Sept. 30, 
Religious Education Sunday on Oct. 7. 
We further recommend that during the 
week between, certain meetings be held 
for the purpose of announcing and inaugu- 
rating the year’s program. 

If you have no regular date for the 
getting together of your church school 
teachers and officers, one evening this week 
would provide opportunity for the presen- 
‘tation of this year’s aims and objectives 
and for a discussion of plans. A supper 
before the evening meeting would make for 
interest and good fellowship. Teachers 
might plan a hike or get-together for their 
classes during this week, or parties by 
departments might be held. On one eve- 
ning a get-together for parents could be 
arranged for, or at least a meeting of a 
small number of interested persons to 
discuss possible plans for a program of 
parent education during the year. 
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AS WE START THE YEAR 
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The beginning of a year’s activity * 
in our church scchools finds us busy * 
with the technique of religious edu- * 
cation—planning curricula, per- ~* 
fecting organization and the like. * 
Nor can the best work in religious * 
education be done without atten- * 
tion to such things. But we are * 
going to remember that these are * 
only means to anend. Theimpor- * 
tant thing is the life of the childand ~* 
our fundamental task is to give it * 
content and direction and to arouse * 
a creative ardor. That,forexample, ~* 
is why we use the stories of some of * 
the heroes of the past, they were on * 
fire with a creative passion to build * 
a world better than the onein which * 
they were living. The story is our * 
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means to an end, to inspire that 
same spirit in our pupils and send 
them out to use it in their own time. 
The generation represented by the 
children in our church schools is 
going to face a creative opportunity 
greater than has been presented to a 
generation for decades. Those who 
are teachers in our schools are 
privileged to use our best methods 
and our most modern material to 
equip our pupils—equip them 
morally, socially and spiritually, 
for their opportunity. So important 
and so great is the work that Iam 
eager to be back at it again, and 
I hope the workers in all our schools 
share that feeling. 
Edgar R. Walker, 
President, General Sunday School 
Association. 
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Various kinds of publicity may be used 
to acquaint the community with your 
religious education program for the year 
and your plans for the week. Posters on 
outside and inside bulletin boards help, 
as do write-ups in the daily papers and 
church calendars. In some communities a 
local church has been given permission to 
use a down-town store window for dis- 
playing the courses of study and materials 
used in its present-day program of religious 
education. Attractive posters can explain 
and interpret the materials, also awaken 
a sense of the need of religion among 
persons of all ages. Such an exhibit is often 
an eye-opener to the man on the street who 
is still thinking of Sunday school in terms 
of the one he attended when a boy. 
Further information regarding such an 
exhibit will gladly be sent upon request. 

A helpful bulletin, ‘Religious Educa- 


tion Week,” published by the International 
Council of Religious Education and offering 
many suggestions for its observance, will 
aid you in planning for these days and 
events. It costs 10c. per copy and will be 
mailed to you upon receipt of your re- 
quest, together with stamps or coin. 
* * 


WHY STUDY FOR CHURCH WORK? 


“You belong to the largest and most 
important fellowship in the world—the 
Christian Church. Your local church is 
the group within this larger fellowship 
through which you work to help carry out 
the purpose of all those persons who, in 
many local churches in many denomina- 
tions, are trying to bring about the 
purposes of Jesus Christ in the world 
today. 

“Perhaps you are thinking that your 
church is small, that it has few good rooms 
for the various groups to use for study 
and worship and work, that it does not 
have the musical instruments, the chairs, 
the pictures, and other equipment that 
it needs. Or perhaps you are discouraged 
because so few people in the church have 
much time to give to the work, or because 
so few have had many advantages in the 
way of education or opportunities for 
study. In short, you may be feeling that, 
while you believe the Christian Church 
has a great task to do, you are not sure 
that your own local church is going to be 
able to make a very large contribution 
to the total purpose of the church in the 
world to-day.” 

Thus begins the introduction to a very 
fine bulletin on leadership training which 
came to our desk recently. We are all 
more or less acquainted with the effort that 
the International Council of Religious 
Education is constantly making to help 
church school leaders become better fitted 
for their volunteer responsibilities. This 
bulletin offers a new type of leadership 
training program, a series of courses similar 
to the Standard courses, but not quite so 
technical, not quite so academic, not quite 
so advanced for the average worker. 

And they take a startling departure from 
the accepted idea of “courses.”” Seven 
types of courses are offered which include 
General, Children’s Division, Young 
People’s, Adult, Leadership Development, 
Administration, and Field Work. The 
suggestion is made that these might be 
taken in a local training class, or through 
the medium of the monthly workers’ 
conference, or started at conventions and 
institutes, and finished up at home. 

If you feel that in your local church 
a place ought to be made for developing 
the leadership of the future church, and 
strengthening the work that is at present 
being done, write us and we will tell you 
more about this. 
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Among Our Churches. 


Towa Letter 


Boone.—Services will 
be held here on 
Sept. 2, conducted by 
the State Superintend- 
ent, at 5 p.m. It will 
be a memorial service 
with a history of the 
local church. 

Osage.— One new 
member has been added to the church. A 
delegation of nine attended the State Con- 
vention in Mt. Pleasant. A junior choir 
has been organized by Mrs. Miller, the 
pastor’s wife. They have been singing 
with the regular choir twice a month. 
It is hoped to begin services after vacation 
in the way that has been followed for 
_ several years—a picnic service in the 
country. 

Webster City.—During July services 
were held at 10 a. m. conducted as an open 
forum under the leadership of the pastor, 
Dr. Effie McCollum Jones, the primary 
classes in separate apartments. The 
pastor is visiting her daughter, Dr. B. 
Proctor, in Los Angeles. Dr. Proctor has 
supervision of health for a large camp of 
girls. Mrs. Grace C. Young and daughters, 
Thelma Young and Mrs. Claude Snyder, 
have moved to Redlands, Cal. An out-door 
party was held in their honor and luncheon 
served on the lawns of the Jones, Bibbs, 
Brown, Tabor, and Crandall families, 
which join, making a beautiful park. 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mr. Howard C. Berringer of the Church 
of the Redeemer, Halifax, N. S., called at 
Headquarters Aug. 22. 

Rey. Gustav Ulrich of Fort Plain, Mrs. 
Ulrich and their children, attended the last 
of the community services at Beards 
Hollow, N. Y., Aug. 26, where Dr. van 
Schaick was the preacher. 

Rev. Douglas Frazer of Caribou, Maine, 
called at Headquarters, Aug. 21. 

Rev. Gordon Chilson Reardon has been 
called to the pastorate of the Church of 
Our Father, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Rey. and Mrs. Wallace Fiske of Orange, 
Mass., visited Headquarters Aug. 28. 


Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, who has 
been doing editorial work on the Leader 
for the past six weeks, and Mrs. Lalone left 
Boston Aug. 31 on their way back to their 
home in Canton, N. Y. 


Rev. Gustav H. Ulrich has resigned 
from the church at Cortland, N. Y., to 
become minister of the church at Fort 
Plain, N. Y. 

Dr. John van Schaick, Jr, motored 
from Boston to Fort Plain, New York, 
Sept. 6, to speak that night at the reception 


Mt. Pleasant.—Pleasant memories still 
linger of our last State Convention and of 
the splendid hospitality of the people and 
good leadership of the pastor, Rev. Laura 
B. Galer, and her husband. The fall ac- 
tivities will involve plans for the better- 
ment of the city community and the 
church. 

Waterloo.—Rev. Edna P. Bruner, the 
pastor, leads in many social activities. She 
attended the Ohio Universalist Conven- 
tion, being one of the speakers there. 

West Union.—No services have been 
held here by our people for a long time. 
The building is insured and it is rented for 
services by another denomination. 

Des Moines.—The treasurer of the 
Iowa Universalist Convention, Mr. H. H. 
Griffiths, has returned from his vacation 
in Michigan. His address is 308 Crocker 
Building, Des Moines. Rev. O. G. Cole- 
grove was called here recently for the 
funeral service of Mrs. D. H. Richard, who 
was prominent in social welfare work and 
club work here. 

Mitchellvilie.—This church is planning 
for rally day for the Sunday school Sept. 16 
and home-coming day for the church 
Sept. 23. Insurance has been paid and some 
needed painting will be done. The pastor, 
Rev. O. G. Colegrove, completes sixteen 
years of service here in this church 
Sept. 30. 

O. G. Colegrove. 


and Interests 


to Rev. and Mrs. Gustav Ulrich. He will 
speak at the Lutheran church in Rich- 
mondville, N. Y., Monday, Sept. 10, on 
“Good Deeds in War and in Peace.” 


Rev. James W. Hailwood and Mrs. 
Hailwood, of Grand Rapids, Mich., called 
at Headquarters Aug. 28. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz has returned from his 
trip around the world. He arrived in New 
York on Saturday, Sept. 1, and was in 
his office on Tuesday, Sept. 4. 


A telegram received just as we go to 
press announces the death in a hospital 
in Richmond, Ind., on Aug. 31, of Mrs. 
Anna Kimmel Keirn, widow of Dr. 
G. I. Keirn, a missionary in Japan for 
many years. The funeral was conducted 
by Rev. Carl Olson of Cincinnati, on Mon- 
day, Sept. 8, in the Universalist church in 
Eaton, Ohio, the home of Mrs. Keirn’s 
two sisters, Mrs. H. M. Young and Mrs. 
W. M. Huffman. 


Massachusetts 


Lowell, Grace.—Rey. Isaac Smith, pas- 
tor. We have just concluded a series of 
summer union services with our neighbors, 
the Highland Congregational Church. Dur- 
ing the month of July the services were 


held in the Highland Church, the pastor, 
Rev. John H. Sargent, Rev. John G, 
Lovell, and Rev. Everett E. Lesher, Con- 
gregational ministers, preaching. On the 
first Sunday in July a union communion 
service was held, at which the pastors 
and deacons of both churches officiated. 
During the month of August, the services 
were held in Grace Church, with preachers 
as follows: Aug. 5, Rev. Isaac Smith; Aug. 
12, Rev. Rubens R. Hadley; Aug. 19, Rev. 
Thomas M. Mark; Aug. 26, Prof. Alfred 
S. Cole; Sept. 2, Rev. Isaac Smith. Ihe 
services were well attended. Many of 
our First Church people attended. 


New Hampshire 

Lempster.—Rev. Will E. Roberts, pas- 
tor. Our annual candlelight service 
brought out a large congregation Sunday 
night, Aug. 19. The pastor was assisted 
by Miss Lois Davis of Marlow and Douglas 
Hook of Hast Lempster. Those who served 
as “‘Comrades of the Cross’? were Gordon 
Davis of Marlow, assisted by William 
Heiser, Robert Hook, and Francis Horton, 
and Harry Frye, Roswell Miller and Dean 
Bythro as Senior Comrades, all of Lemp- 
ster. This is a beautiful service of lights, 
held on Old Home Sunday night every year, 
and is looked forward to not only by the 
young people, who appreciate the honor 
of having a part in it, but also by the people 
of the parish, and others who come in from 
neighboring towns to attend it. Warren 
Heiser and one of the Camp Vebynin girls 
acted as ushers. After our regular morning 
worship service the 26th, twenty-eight 
accompanied the pastor to Langdon, for 
the services there. 

* * 
ANCESTORS’ SUNDAY AT 
SUDBURY 


The annual Ancestors’ Sunday service 
in the Sudbury Meeting-house of the 
First Parish (Unitarian) will be held 
Sept. 16 at 3 o’clock p. m. 

Dr. Howard A. Pease, minister of the 
First Parish Unitarian Church in Fitch- 
burg will be the preacher of the day. 
His subject is: ‘‘New Churches for Old.” 
This will be a union and interdenomina- 
tional service in which all the ministers 
of Sudbury will have part. The music of 
the day will be provided by the organist 
and choir of the Sudbury Congregational 
church. 

All persons with Sudbury ancestors or 
connections, and all friends, are cordially 
invited to be present. 


* * 


WARNING 


An over-heavy, suave man of between 
forty-five and fifty-five years of age, posing 
as “J. C. Norton,” has recently been calling 
on annuitants of the American Bible So- 
ciety, and in one instance defrauded an 
unsuspecting woman of nearly $1,000. This 
man, with an ingratiating manner, carrying 


er 
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a forged letter of introduction, and well 
acquainted with annuity processes and 
principles, is likely to continue in his 
unscrupulous activities unless appre- 
hended. Pastors, religious workers, and 
particularly persons interested in annuities, 
should be on their guard against him. 
Information as to his whereabouts should 
be sent at once to the American Bible 
Society. 
NEW STEREOPTICON LECTURE 
ON THE BIBLE 


A new illustrated lecture on the Bible, 
“The Book Goes Forth,” has recently been 
made available by the American Bible 
Society, through the offices of its various 
home agencies as well as through the 
lantern slide depositories of a number of 
the major denominations. This lecture, of 
forty-seven beautifully colored slides, after 
an introduction showing different groups 
reading the Bible under widely varying 
circumstances, tells how ‘‘the Book goes 
forth’ from centers in the United States, 
Latin America, the Near East, and the 
Far Hast. 

The daily round of four typical col- 
porteurs, one in Egypt, one in China, one 
in a metropolitan city, and the fourth in 
southwestern United States, is pictured in 
detail, illustrating the patience, the in- 
genuity, the rebuffs, and the successes of 
these faithful servants of the missionary 
enterprise. After referring to the Society’s 
service to the blind the lecture concludes 
with a series of unusual slides suggesting 
the significance of the Bible for persons 
of all ages in every land. 

This illustrated lecture, for which no 
rental charge is made, is appropriate for 
any service aiming at an exaltation of the 
Bible, and is especially appropriate in a 
series of Sunday evening or mid-week 
services related to various phases of the 
Bible and its use. 

K * 
LOWER WABASH ASSOCIATION 


The Lower Wabash Association of 
Universalist Churches held its sixty-fourth 
annual meeting at the church in Hutson- 
ville, Ill., on Friday, Saturday and Sunday, 
Aug. 24, 25 and 26. Dr. B. G. Carpenter, 
of Peoria, creator and director of the 
Universalist Lay Service Sermon Lessons, 
preached Saturday night, and Sunday 
morning at 11 o’clock. His sermon topic 
for Saturday night was “The Challenge of 
Change,” and his Sunday morning subject 
was “The New Deal in Religion.” Both 
elicited expressions of approval. 

Rev. Wm. David Harrington, of Metrop- 
olis, was the only other minister in attend- 
ance, and he preached at the Friday night 
and Sunday afternoon services—his first 
sermon being upon the fifth principle of 
fellowship, while his second one was upon 
the fourth principle. 

Rev. Martin M. Hicks, of the Little 
Hickory Church at Bingham, was unable 
to be present, as he some weeks ago suffered 


a slight stroke that deprived him of his 
voice for awhile. He is reported as some- 
what improved. 

On Saturday afternoon the following 
officers were elected: Mrs. Leo L. Newlin, 
of Hutsonville, president; Mrs. Cora 
Hartley, of Waltonville, first vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Viola Hicks, of Bingham, 
second vice-president; Carm M. Kibler, 
of Rose Hill, secretary; C. O. Washburn, 
of Beecher City, treasurer. 

* ok 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Roger F. Etz is Secretary of the 
Universalist General Convention and 
General Superintendent. 

Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt is minister of 
the Universalist church (federated) in 
Brattleboro, Vt. 

Dr. Minot Simons is minister of All 
Souls Church (Unitarian) in New York 
City. 

James Muilenburg is dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences of the University of 
Maine, and president of the American 
Association of Biblical Instructors. 

Laurence Housman is a British essayist, 
novelist and playwright. 

Rev. F. C. Hoggarth is a minister of the 
Methodist Church in England. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WHAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Maepherson. 1310 kilocyeles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday. 
The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12m. 
Rey. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.tol0p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
easts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30 a.m. 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 

ROCKINGHAM ASSOCIATION 


The Rockinghain Association of Universalists will 
meet at Dover, N. H., Wednesday, Sept. 12, 1934. 
Session at 10 a. m. 


E.S. T. every 
1330 kiloeycles. 


* x 
MINNESOTA STATE CONVENTION 


The sixty-ninth annual session of the Universalist 
Convention of Minnesota will be held at the Church 
of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, Thursday and Friday, 
Oct. 4 and 5, the morning sessions beginning at 
10.45, for the purpose of hearing reports, the selection 
of officers, and the transaction of such other business 
as may come before the convention. 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
4 3 
NEW YORK STATE CONVENTIONS 


The 109th annual meetings of the New York 
State Convention of Universalists will be held in the 
First Universalist Church, Rochester, Oct. 10 and 11, 
for the annual reports of its officers, for the election 
of officers for the ensuing year and for such other 
business as may be transacted. The annual meetings 
of the State Sunday School Association will begin on 
Monday evening and continue through Tuesday. 
Wednesday will be Women’s Day, sponsored by the 


Women’s State Aid Association and the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Society. The convention 
will close with a banquet on Thursday evening. 
i Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 
ce Ve 
INDIANA CONVENTION 


The eighty-seventh annual session of the Univer- 
salist Convention of Indiana, and its auxiliary or- 
ganizations, will be held in Salem Universalist Church, 
near Peru, on Oct. 5, 6, and 7, 1934. 

This meeting is for the hearing of reports, the 
election of officers, and the transaction of such other 
business as may legally come before the Convention. 

Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 
* x 
COMMUNION SET 


Any church desiring to secure a communion set 
composed of a tankard and two goblets may receive 
information concerning such a set, which is avail- 
able, by writing to the Universalist General Conven- 
tion, 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable hame at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. : 


G 


Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 
for Citizenship 


Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 
Home conferences by appointment 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Presidem. 


ODDARD 


The Girls’ School of Vermont 


with a Universalist Background 


For information please address 
ANNE GOOCH, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 
Mention Leader in request for information 


Are You Mentally Healthy? 


FRANK DURWARD ADAMS 


A beautiful sixty-four page pamphlet 
Selling for ten cents per copy 
Twelve copies for one dollar 


Universalist Publishing House 


IBLES 


in90 languages, many bindings, 
every size and price. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


: 
‘ 
# 
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New Rally Day Material 


What better way is there of securing a full attendance on Rally 


Day than by mailing these inexpensive post cards to every member? 


No. 1909. For Beginners. 
These little children are waiting 
for mother to take them to the 
Rally Day. Service. 


anxious to go. 


They are 


No. 1910. For Primary. The 
children are having a good time 
going down the slide. Their little 
friend is telling them to be sure to 
come to the Rally Day Service. 


No. 1911. For Juniors. These 
boys and girls are playing some 
fine Rally Day music and all the 
class are saying “Come and sing 


with us.” 


No. 


1914. For Adults or a 
general card for all departments. 
All paths lead to the church on 
Sunday. Young and old alike 
are going to the Rally Day 


Services. 


An invitation to the Rally Day Service is printed on the address 
side of cards described above. 


seoreeai mr 
eae 
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No. 1934. This design shows a group of people 
intently reading a news bulletin. Any message desired 
may be typed or written in bulletin. Can be used for 
Reopening, Rally Day, or other purposes. 


Price, each $1.25 per hundred 


A novel Rally Day Souvenir in the form of a foot rule made 
A word of welcome and an inspiring 
Replaces the customary 


of tough colored paper. 
Rally Day message are printed on the rule. 
Rally Day button. $1.00 per hundred. 


Rally Day Offering Envelopes. 45 cents per hundred. 


Universalist Publishing House, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL, D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Masen 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schou- 
‘416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S, 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. AfBecommodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass, 
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Grackling 

Buddy Hunter, an eight-year-old, came 
home the other day from a visit to his 
grandmother. 

““Mother,”’ he inquired, ‘do you know 
why they call them ‘grandmothers’?” 

Mother proceeded to explain the rela- 
tionship, but only got about half-way 
through when Buddy interrupted with: 

“Naw, that’s not the reason. It’s be- 
cause they are grander to little boys than 
mothers are.’”’—Hachange. 

* * 

“I would like to write a novel.” 

“Do you know how to write?”’ 

“Oh, I shall use a typewriter.” —I/ Tra- 
vaso, Rome. 

* * 

Church Bulletin Board announcement 
in New York City: The Community 
Church 11 a.m. John Haynes Holmes. 
“The Wickedest Man Alive.”— Unity. 

* oK 

The editor of the country newspaper 
went home to dinner smiling radiantly. 

“You must have had some good for- 
tune this morning,” greeted his wife. 

“Indeed I did,’ announced the editor. 
“Jim Smith, who hasn’t paid his sub- 
scription for ten years, came inand stopped 
his paper.” —Haxchange. 

* * 


Uncle Charlie (handing his nephew a 
$1 bill): ““Now be careful with that money, 
Jimmie. Remember the old saying, ‘A foo 
and his money are soon parted.’ ”’ 

Jimmie: “Yes, Uncle Charlie, but I want 
to thank you for parting with it just the 
same.’’— Pathfinder. 

Mrs. Fitzwell (socially inclined): ““My 
dear, I have picked a husband for you.” 

Her daughter: ‘‘Very well; but I tell you 
emphatically that when it comes to buying 
the wedding dress I’ll select the material 
myself.’ —Whitley Seaside Herald. 

* * 


Woman (to tramp): “Go away, or I'll 
call my husband.” 

Tramp: ‘‘Oh, I know ’im. ‘E’s the little 
fellow who told me to clear out yesterday or 
’e’d call ’is wife!”’— Humorist. 

Visitor: ‘““Your son is rather small for 
his age, isn’t he?” 

Proud Mother: “Oh, no; most boys of 
his age are overgrown, I think.’ —Detroit 
Free Press. 

* So 

Professor: “‘Fools ask questions that 
Wise men cannot answer.” 

Frederick: ‘I wondered why I flunked 
in that chemistry exam.”’—Hachange. 

* * 

“Dad,” said little John Jones who had 
just been through the cemetery, ‘‘where 
do they bury all the wicked people?”’— 
Exchange. 

* * 

Hitler is removing his opponents von 

by von.—Ohio State Journal. 


Informal Dinner and Reception for Dr. Etz 


Boston City Club, Wednesday, September 19, 1934 


Universalists and Other Friends will extend a welcome home to our 
General Superintendent and receive his report and impressions of our 
international mission fields and service. 


An Important Occasion and Opportunity 


Come prepared to learn how best to help the Universalist Church decide 
its future international mission policy. 


Tickets, $1.25 Six-thirty o’Clock 


Please notify General Convention Headquarters 
if you plan to attend the Dinner. 


MISSION STUDY BOOK 1934-1935 


JAPANESE WOMEN SPEAK 


An American friend of both authors writes : 


““T do not know how the progress of Christian missions in a 
country like Japan can be more sensibly grasped than through 
reading these discriminating pages written by women who 
themselves are the products of missions.’’ 


The Chapter Headings are: ‘The Church at Work,” “New Oppor- 
tunities,” ‘Advance in Education,” ‘‘Building the New Japan,” ‘““Women 
at Home,” “Peace and International Friendship.” 


Price 50 cents paper covers—$1.00 cloth covers 


How to Use “Japanese Women Speak” 


A booklet containing program suggestions, study outlines, 
dramatizations, etc., for societies of women and young women. 


Price 15 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


THE UNIVERSALIST WEEKLY 


In the 116th year of its history. 
Going still to families that it went to in 1819. 
Making new friends every day. 
Introduce it. Extend its influence. Talk it up. 
Subscription $2.50 a year. Ministers of all denominations $1.25. 
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